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Above: Restful naps each day. The dormitory room where 
the youngsters engage in beneficial siestas. Eye-shades make 
it ‘night for an hour."' Left: The mid-morning lineup for 
cod liver oil and milk. Below: The regular luncheon hour— 
warm and wholesome food. 
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BUILDING STURDY FOUNDATIONS 


HE Fresh Air School is one of the special projects of the Kiwanis Club of 

Bloomington, Indiana, and has proven not only a very positive benefit to the 

children who have been cared for but has been a source of pride to the mem- 
bers of the club and to the citizens of this splendid community. The sixty children 
enrolled in the school show weight gains of three pounds each the first three 
weeks. Everything is done very systematically and properly and temperatures and 
weights are checked by two nurses while skin tests and x-rays are made whenever 
necessary. The rest and feeding schedules are carried on in addition to regular 
school work. The results so far obtained have been most gratifying. 
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NEW PARTNERS FOR BUSINESS 


By J. T. MEEK 


Executive Secretary, Illinois Federation of Retail Associations 


new idea, a new concept of the responsibilities of groups 

of business men who, motivated by the highest of pur- 
poses, have felt, to a degree, the necessity of “letting the 
rest of the world go by.” 

The service organizations of America have already com- 
pleted—or are sincerely attempting to complete—one-half 
of the job which in my opinion is most necessary to salvage 
something from the wreckage of American ideals as ex- 
pressed in the hearts and souls of business concerns. 

This fifty per cent of the job that has been done is repre- 
sented in the earnest efforts of service organizations to 
popularize the Golden Rule. In popularizing the Golden 
Rule they have taken a seven-league step in eliminating the 
thousands of rankling, petty jealousies, silly and childish 
animosities and schoolboyish hatreds that, if unchecked, are 
going to make business so vulnerable that it will be power- 
less to meet any attack. To truly practice doing unto others 
what you would have them do unto you, is to lay the ground- 
work for the successful termination of a terrific battle which 
is now being fought out at Washington, and the capital 
cities of our states. 

For there are jealousies. They are so apparent to all of 
you as to make unnecessary any further discussion of them. 

The manufacturer is oftentimes so keenly bent on taking 
business away from a competitor that he loses his head, fails 
to recognize just what is the true competition. A friend of 
mine is the head of one of the greatest newspaper clipping 
bureaus in this country. The other day I had the privilege 
to examine certain of these clippings pertaining to advertise- 
ments and publicity campaigns. I viewed the campaign of 
the laundrymen. I saw there cohesive efforts to pull the 
female sex—and sometimes the male, as well—away from 
the washing machine and its alleged “drudgery.” Flashed 
across America were such slogans as “Don’t kill your wife, 
let us do your dirty work”; “Why spend one-seventh of your 
life in the drudgery of the basement clothes-washing rooms,” 
and so on. 

The laundry owners are trying to increase patronage of 
laundries. They are codperating in presenting what they 
call facts concerning economy, clean- 
liness, durability of clothing, service 
and freedom from drudgery. On the 
other hand the washing machine 
manufacturers are fighting each oth- 
er—at least from the advertisements 
—for what business is left. Their 


iE past few years, in particular, have given birth to a 


The author of this two-fisted article does 

not mince words in his analysis of what 

is needed to aid business and what serv- 

ice clubs must do as their share in help- 
ing solve the problems. 


advertisements discuss the latest in ball bearings, rubber 
tires, chromium platings, economy over other makes and 
other items. They are entirely overlooking the real compe- 
tition from a business standpoint. That competition is not 
one washing machine manufacturer with another. It is 
competition of one industry with another. 

And yet the person endeavoring to secure a percentage 
of funds to wage a comprehensive counterattack on the na- 
tion-wide ‘program of the laundry owners is going to have 
a very difficult time in putting that idea over. I am sure 
of it, though nobody has told me about it. And why will the 
persons attempting to solidify the washing machine manu- 
facturers into a common unit to attack a common problem 
have a great deal of difficulty? Because within the industry 
will be men and companies so filled with petty jealousies 
that they will codperate only so far and no further. Please 
do not think that I am selecting this particular industry 
for any specific reason. It is quite probable that the indus- 
try is as clean as any in the country, and certainly more so 
than many another industry that utterly fails to clean its 
own house and then wonders why someone comes along to 
clean it for that industry. 

Some of those who worked diligently to secure agreements 
during NRA days found the stumbling blocks not to be the 
NRA authorities but the men within the single industry who 
utterly refused to get together. One of the reasons they 
couldn’t get together was because they were too busy trying 
to get the jump on the other fellow. The other reason was, 
and is, that industry has been trying for so long to forget 
the Golden Rule that it just cannot get back on the track. 

As a trade journal correspondent I used to listen to long 
harangues about the setting of a standard or principle. 
Folks say I’ll bring the wrath of heaven down on me if I 
mention that they were also talking about the setting of 
prices, so we'll let that pass. What I am getting at is this. 
Right after there was seeming accord with respect to such 
standards or principles or, s-s-sh, prices, you would, if you 
watched closely, see a fine foot race with some of those 
present as participants and the teléphone their objective. 
Their goal? Getting the news back to their own office so 
that they could undersell or take 
some cheap advantage of the stand- 
ard or principle supposedly unani- 
mously adopted! 

Now these jealousies are important 
in discussing a battle being waged 
—just as important as the miseries of 
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dysentery, plague, and fear are to a 
real military group. They are impor- 
tant because they provide, first, the 
vulnerable points in the armour of busi- 
ness and, second, because they invite a 
large measure of the opposition that 
makes the battle so fierce. Or, in in- 
verse manner, by their jealousies, busi- 
ness men invite the regulation. When 
the battle begins, they are so vul- 
nerable as to be utterly unable to pre- 
sent a united front against the enemy. 

For it is a battle in which we are en- 
gaged. 

A battle between those who have and 
those who have not! There isn’t any- 
thing definitely political about the bat- 
tle. It just seems to be one between the 
pressure groups eager to take advan- 
tage of the minority mistakes of busi- 
ness and who desire to overthrow all 
business because of these mistakes and, 
the real Americans who have a certain 
amount of confidence in a system of eco- 
nomics and business that has really done 
fairly well during the past one hundred 
and fifty years. 

I suppose you would call it a battle, 
and I’m afraid it is a battle to the 
death between theorists and hard-head- 
ed realists—the economic royalists if 
you will. 

Who is to do battle? We know the 
contestants by name. But who are the 
individual soldiers who will fight on the 
side of that philosophy which is real 
democracy? Can the church do the job? 
I once said, in discussing consumer co- 
operatives with churchmen that my 
text should be “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and unto God 
the things that are God’s.” I still be- 








lieve in that fundamental. I feel that 
the ministry can really instill the Gold- 
en Rule in the hearts of people if it 
does, by abstaining from trying to run 
and dictate business, illustrate that 
business is only a side-line—that right 
living comes first. 

Should the press do the job? 

The press certainly isn’t united. And 
I’m afraid that it is not always inde- 
pendent. The publisher of a certain 
large daily newspaper has regaled me 
with stories concerning the dominating 
factors behind certain newspapers. I 
am not going to go into the press situa- 
tion except to the extent that I don’t 
think they are the ones who should do 
the major share of the fighting. How 
can they anyway? They are organiza- 
tions. And it takes thousands of in- 
dividuals to make up an army. 

Agree with me or not, I continue to 
believe that the soldiers who will live 
or die for their cause are the business 
men themselves. They are the ones that 
must act. At the risk of borrowing too 
much from the lingo of the street, I 
might add that, by and large, we are “a 
pretty cheesy looking lot.” 

We’ve discussed the jealousies that 
have shot the business structure 
through and through. We mentioned 
manufacturing. Heaven knows there 
is enough silly and schoolboyish petty 
jealousy in retailing without dwelling 
upon that subject. Men who think cut- 
ting the throat of the customer across 
the street is all that there is in life. 
Men who wouldn’t sit at the same table 
with a competitor for love or money. 
Men so busily engaged in getting a 
momentary and cheap competitive ad- 
vantage that they have lost all sight of 
the common enemy—the pressure 
groups and their effect on our legisla- 
tures. 

No one is blameless and business or- 
ganizations are as guilty as anybody. 
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So are the professional men; the whole- 
salers and all the rest. 

Are these men ready to present a 
united front? Are they willing to unite 
on how to clean up their own trouble 
and on how to protect their house after 
they have put it in order? 

So far business has acted apathetic. 
It hasn’t said much. A few have been 
afraid to talk and the reason for that 
fear is obvious when you observe the 
way they conduct their business. The 
great majority have no fear of their 
honesty and decency. They just are 
afraid of reprisals, “customer offend- 
ing,” or most everything else. 


In Politics Whether 
We Like it or not 

Business men have been afraid of 
politics. Obviously, so afraid that they 
shudder at the thought of having to get 
into it. Yet, in passing, they’ll have to 
get into it or suffer the very bad con- 
sequences. In this country you cannot 
find a business enterprise which could 
be really described as private. Busi- 
ness and government are about the 
same. We are up to our necks in poli- 
tics whether we like it or not. 

Business has been doing a lot of 
talking to itself. What is funnier, in a 
sad sort of a way, than me discussing 
with you certain principles that you ab- 
solutely believe in? It is, in a sense, a 
waste of time. I should be out talking 
to the labor folks and the farm folks 
who are getting the news from the oth- 
er side, but not from the business side. 
The next time you go to a business 
meeting of some kind watch the wav 
in which the speaker’s message is re 
ceived by the audience. Heads will bob 
up and down in accord. There will be 
smiles of approval or frowns of dis- 
sent, as the speaker wills. There will 
be hand clapping. Everybody is agree- 
ing. 

It is just too bad. The speaker is 
giving first-hand facts on why legisla- 
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tion should be passed or defeated; on 
why wage and hour legislation is a 
deadly boomerang; on why government 
entry into business is destructive. It 
is the kind of information that the em- 
ployee should have! It is the informa- 
tion that the masses should have and 
are not getting! On the contrary, they 
are the recipients of colored propa- 
ganda, of the mouthings and drippings 
of hair-brained theorists who have no 
particular stake in anything except 
their own skins. 


Let's Get Off 
Our High Horse 


We’ve got to take to the soap box. 
We’ve got to come down from our high 
horse, take off our silk hat and tails, 
roll up our sleeves and go into the 
wards and factories and to our stock- 
holders and out on the farms and tell 
our side of the story. We’ve got to 
quit talking down to people who are 
just as good as we are and most of 
whom want to know. We've got to re- 
member to use understandable words 
and not the fancy and highfaluting dic- 
tion of the mahogany board of direc- 
tors’ room. 

While we are talking down or not 
talking at all, the other side, the pres- 
sure group, is doing the talking. And 
it is getting the ear of the legislator. 
And no matter how you may damn the 
legislator I can’t blame him much. He 
is elected. He can vote as per order or 
he can be sufficiently conscientious as 
to desire the word of those in whom 
he has trust back home. Yet all he gets 
from back home is a form telegram, an 
obviously planned petition or a bundle 
of letters that are just the same except 
for a few paragraph changes here and 
there. He gets far too few personal 
calls and letters which—and never mind 
the length—tell the story of how enact- 
ments hurt or help. Unable to read the 
thousands of words that make up the 
thousands of bills, he depends upon 
somebody for constructive criticism. 
From business he gets a stonewall of 
silence or the differences of jealousy. 
From labor he gets a united front and 
plenty of reasons for that front. 


Business is 
Disjointed 

But business is disjointed. Its ma- 
jor trade associations are not in ac- 
cord. They worry too much about who 
is going to bag the credit. And their 
members are worrying about who is 
going to get the jump on each other. 
Everything is fine until a toe is stepped 
on. Spend the money as long as it is 
spent in my home city, but don’t spend 
it on anybody else. 

Shades of Pericles! 

And while we’ve been high hat, in- 
articulate, apathetic, scared or just 
plain dumb and lazy, we’ve also not been 
entirely blameless. 

I take the liberty of saying that we 
invite about ninety per cent of the re- 
strictive and costly legislation that we 
rant and rave about. We invite it be- 
cause our house isn’t in order. Our 
house isn’t in order because we are too 





jealous to put it in order. That is why 
I continue to harp on the fact that 
every move is built on sand and that 
isn’t built on an elimination of jealousy 
and a sincere observance of the Golden 
Rule. 


Successful Business 
Built on Golden Rule 


And when men sneer at the Golden 
Rule and say one is getting a bit re- 
ligious you can point out to them that 
the really successful businesses are 
built on the Golden Rule, and that the 
failures are not. That oftentimes 
stops them! 

Legislation? 

Lots of folks swear at the Social 
Security Act. They damn the President 
and the Congressmen and the theorists. 
I’m not in favor of most of the New 
Deal program but I won’t damn the 
President on this thing. It isn’t the 
Social Security Act that we should ex- 
amine. It is what brought on that Act. 
What brought it on? I think it was re- 
lentless social pressure that fed on the 
unwillingness of a vicious minority to 
consider employees anything else than 
mere chattel. Men who never heard of 
a dismissal wage policy. Men who hired 
and fired as they bought and sold. The 
great majority of businessmen practice 
sound employment proceedings. They 
realize the rights of their employees, but 
they have not done one basic thing. 
They haven’t weeded out or even tried 
to weed out the undesirables. They 
have bought and sold with them and 
they have consorted with the mis- 
creants. None have been shunned. All 
have been equals—good and bad. Re- 
sult? The good businessmen are suffer- 
ing a costly and in many ways unwise 
and chafing law because they didn’t 
wipe out the practices that caused that 
law eventually to be put on the books. 

Most of the legislation is of that 
type. It strives to penalize the rotten 
practice that is observed by only the 
few but is so rotten that it must be 
checked. There is no one within the 
industry to stop it—so government tries 
in its costly and blundering way to stop 
it. 

If we cannot clean our own houses 
who is left to clean them? To me it 
seems the only source left is the red 
tape hand of the government. And who 
are we to damn when the curtain rings 
down but ourselves? 

What can a service organization do? 
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It can strive for that Utopia among 
businessmen. I’ve been kidded about 
that Utopia. That it will never come 
and that it can never come. All right. 
But you can’t build a Utopia or even an 
approach to a Utopia by bringing a lot 
of stinking little red devils in to do the 
interior decorating! 

Service groups have repolished the 
Golden Rule. They are giving it more 
light daily. They must retain their 
present fine services to their community 
and aid in the house cleaning locally. 
So many people want to fight far off in 
distant fields. They point their guns at 
the civet cat on the hill when the big 
skunk is sitting on their doorstep—and 
stinking, too! 

Then the service groups must do a 
thing that I don’t suppose they were 
formed to do. And that is to join with 
business organizations in taking up the 
cudgel of business in an intelligent and 
constructive way. 

Actually, service groups can secure 
all the material they want on legislative 
proposals, national, state, and local, 
from many sources including their own 
local chamber of commerce. 


Personal, Practical, 
Persistent 


Properly informed and educated in- 
dividual members of service clubs can 
fight intelligently. They have the weap- 
ons. But to fight intelligently all of us 
have to be personal, practical and per- 
sistent. Personal in the sense that we 
know our legislators personally, win 
their confidence by our own fair play 
and let them know when they are right 
as well as when they are wrong. Per- 
sonal in the sense that we will talk to 
them, write to them and listen to them 
as friends. Practical in that we must 
remember that there are backs to 
scratch in this world besides our own. 
That we must forever eliminate the idea 
that anything is fine and dandy until it 
pinches our own big toe. Practical in 
our requests, constructive in our ap- 
proach. Persistent in that we must look 
beyond our counters, our shops, or drug 
stores, our daily grind, to the real com- 
petition out beyond—the competition 
from pressure groups and rabble rous- 
ers that far overshadows our own little 
schoolboyish fighting among ourselves. 
Persistent in fighting for that last out- 
post of Democracy—self-government 
through individual thinking. 





Business Must 
Effect Partnership 


Business must effect a partnership 
with those on whom it depends and who 
depend on it. A partnership with the 
employee, the consumer, the taxpayer, 
all of whom are in the same boat and 
have the same objective—the retention 
of an American standard of living, the 
highest in the world, and built solidly 
on the development of private enterprise 
through the sweat of labor and the in- 
telligence of saving and planning for the 
future. 

Service clubs must join in that part- 
nership and protect it. 
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A Kiwanis 


KIWANIS club is moving a city, 
its own city. 
The Kiwanians of Shawnee- 


town, Illinois, oldest city in the state, 
are engaged in performing a really 
unique task. It would not be fair to 
give all of the credit to the Kiwanis 
club or to assert that no one but Ki- 
wanians are engaged in carrying 
out the details of this two-year job 
but— 

The idea originated with a group of 
Kiwanians. 

A committee of that group made an 
initial survey. 

A donation from the Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa Kiwanis District flood relief fund 
financed preliminary and later sur- 
veys. 

The county organization of six men 
responsible for the carrying out of the 
tremendous job is composed entirely 
of members of the Kiwanis club. 

The mayor of Shawneetown who 
also is the W.P.A. superintendent is a 
Kiwanian. 

The man who was mayor of the city 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 





Above: Mayor Harry Howell, Kiwanian, extreme 

right, helps Clifford Durham and his family select 

their home on the model of the new Shawneetown. 

Below: Charles Dew, President of the Kiwanis Club 

of Shawneetown, standing alongside the road-sign 

which went through the 1937 flood, a little off center 
but standing on its original location. 
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Club Moves Its City 





during the great 1937 flood is a Ki- 
wanian. 

Twenty-two men of Shawneetown, 
representing the business and profes- 
sional leadership are members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Shawneetown, meet- 
ing weekly in the Riverside Hotel. 

The story of the 1937 flood is now 
more than a year old. During the flood 
period the members of service clubs, 
all service clubs, rendered magnificent 
service. That the flood damage was 
not greater, the loss of life heavier, 
the recovery slower was because of this 
fine work of public spirited men. 

One year to a day from the time the 
folks of Shawneetown climbed through 
their top story windows from boats 
there was a meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Shawneetown and we were 
privileged to attend this meeting, to 
see in action a club that is perfectly 
willing to go ahead and move a town 
so it won’t again be flooded. The men 
recalled their activities of a year ago 
and wondered just how many feet of 
water covered the floor of the dining- 
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This very modest appearing building housed the 

first Gauk established in Illinois. It was here a 

group of Chicago ‘‘capitalists’’ came to seek a 

loan of $1000, which loan was refused because 

Shawneetown financial advisers felt Chicago was 

“too far away and wouldn’t amount to anything 
anyhow.”’ 


room in which they then sat. 
They recalled also another 
meeting, a very informal sort 
of meeting with no heavy 
plates of fried chicken being 
passed around, no corn sticks, 
no mashed potatoes or salad 
or cranberry sauce or apple 
pie or coffee and no heat from 
a cheery fireplace. 

This informal sort of a 
meeting was held a bit less 
than a year ago. The meeting 
was about the time the flood 
waters were beginning to re- 
cede but a battle cruiser could 





no street and actually the city would 
have to be pushed over a couple of 
blocks and then they wouldn’t have any- 
thing but a pushed over city. And the 
estimated cost, according to government 
engineers would be around two and a 
half million dollars. 

A lot of things were done in between 
but finally there was organized the Gal- 
latin County Housing Authority, cre- 
ated under the Illinois Housing Author- 
ity. This Authority has control of all 
funds including federal. 

And here are the folks who comprise 
the Gallatin County Housing Authority: 
Max Galt, insurance man, Kiwanian, is 
chairman; C. K. Roedel, Kiwanian, at- 
torney, is counsel for the authority. The 
other members are W. H. Brinkley, Ki- 
wanian and mayor of the city when the 
flood ripped through; R. N. Harmon, 
Kiwanian, Harry F. Howell, Kiwanian 
and Mayor; and Ear! L. Rich, first pres- 
ident of the Kiwanis club. 





still have steamed up the 
main street had there been 
any reason to make the at- 
tempt. A group of Shawnee- 
town’s representative citizens, 
Kiwanians almost to a man, 
were sitting on boxes and 
benches and whatever there was to take 
the place of chairs. They were on the 
top floor of the Posey building in a room 
that was sort of dry. They had worked 
many hours for days and nights and 
their families were safe and some of 
their property had not been destroyed. 
They could have done a lot of things to 
the piles of fried chicken that weighed 
down the table at this 1938 meeting. 

Some one made a suggestion—and be- 
cause of the spirited discussion that fol- 
lowed no one is quite sure who made the 
suggestion—that “as soon as the water 
goes down we move the town.” 

Next day along came Jake Myers, dis- 
trict governor with a check for three 
hundred dollars made available from 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District funds. 
Then they started investigating in ear- 
nest the possibilities of moving. There 
were more checks available—it takes 
money to go to Springfield and Wash- 
ington. 

It was determined that if the levee 
was raised to a point where it would 
restrain the volume of water that came 
along in 1937 and would adequately pro- 
tect the city, the levee would have to be 
built back to the country side of the 
main street and all buildings on the 
river side would be lost. There would be 


The Posey Building, 





Just as this article was being pre- 
pared for the printers information came 
from Harry Howell that the Disaster 
Loan Corporation had approved a 
loan of $350,000 and that the first 
advance was on its way. This corpora- 
tion is a subsidiary of the Reconstruc- 








The Doric columns of this four-story eg build- 
ing have attracted artists and architects from great 
distances. Built by the State of Illinois in 1839. 


long a landmark of Shawneetown. The adjoining 
building to the rig t was the location of Robert Ingersoll’s law office. 





The Riverside Hotel, a landmark of Shawneetown. 
Built right along the levee it was one for 
many miles up and down the river. The Kiwanis 
Club of Shawneetown meets there regularly. 
The view over the Ohio and across to the Ken- 
tucky shore is an interesting one. The hotel has 
housed many important persons during its 60 
years of existence. 


tion Finance Corporation. 

So they are moving old 
Shawneetown and it’s a job 
for a club of builders 
building job if there ever was 
one. 

The location of the new 
Shawneetown is three miles 
to the west and 400 feet above 
sea level, about twenty-five 
feet above the level of the 
Ohio river crest during the 
1937 flood. It is adjacent to 
the Shawneetown Community 
High School. Construction of 
buildings will soon start. 

There was an Illinois city 
that was older than Shawnee- 
town but Old Man River kept 
pulling pieces of it away un- 
til in 1899 it wholly disap- 
peared. That was Kaskaskia. 

As would be immediately 
suspected Shawneetown got its name 
from the Shawnee Indians who had one 
of their principal pottery manufactur- 
ing “plants” there and where one of 
their largest more or less permanent 
camps was maintained. Many valuable 
relics of Indian life have been found all 
around Shawneetown and much valuable 
data has been secured on pottery mak- 
ing as it was practiced on a fairly large 
scale in this section. 

It seems that in 1765 a small party 
of English soldiers camped at this old 
Indian village enroute for a conference 
with western Indian tribes. The first 
actual white settler came in 1797. The 
Indians received payment for the land 
in the vicinity of Shawneetown and 
moved on. Shawneetown began to get 
really important. 

Under a special act of Congress the 
United States Government in 1810 sur- 
veyed and plotted Shawneetown, the 
only city except Washington, D.C., to 
be laid out by the government. It was 
intended as a distributing post office for 
five wilderness states, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri. As 
early as 1810 a mail route came in from 
Louisville and the city was placed in 
touch with the east once or twice a week. 
(Turn to page 185) 
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New Era in Law Enforcement 


E in law enforcement stand on 

the threshold of great develop- 

ments in our profession. We 
are entering a new era where the scien- 
tific investigator must be regarded as 
the peer of even the imaginative char- 
During the past few 
years, we have taken which 
formerly would have been unending 
mysteries and through the aid of the 
scientific laboratory, the intelligence 
of technical experts, the magic of the 
microscope and the deep-seeing eye of 
the spectroscope and other technical in- 
struments, have solved them with ease. 

Rapid indeed is the transformation 
which is coming about in law enforce- 
ment personnel. The police officer to- 
day is the man keen of intellect, de- 
sirous of keeping abreast of the latest 
methods, proud of his job, proud of his 
honesty, proud of the integrity of his 
fellow workers, proud of his standing 
in the community. To him and to the 
ambitious young men devoting their 
lives to the cause of law enforcement 
and looking to it as their life’s profes- 
sion, the nightstick of the old-time 
patrolman has been replaced with sci- 
ence, knowledge and efficiency. 

In the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, we are proud of the contribution 
which has been made by the National 
Police Academy in raising the stand- 
ards of the law enforcement profession. 
The highest type of officers have been 
sent by their departments to Washing- 
ton to receive the same physical, gen- 
eral and scientific training as given to 
our own Special Agents. They learn 
everything which we know about mak- 
ing raids, about fingerprint identifica- 
tion and classification, about scientific 
approach to crime, about chemistry in 


acters of fiction. 
cases 


By J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 


United States 


the detection of clues. They are taught 
how to gather evidence and to give due 
importance to minute details so often 
overlooked. Before them are brought 
the best brains in criminology that the 
nation affords. 

We are happy to have had these men 
return to their homes to inaugurate 
schools and courses of training to better 
the efficiency of their departments, and 
to pass on to their colleagues the infor- 
mation they have learned. Here, there, 
and everywhere new have 
started in law enforcement bodies, with 
scientific knowledge being widely dis- 
seminated. The result is that law 
enforcement methods have _ rapidly 
changed and a new efficiency and con- 
cept have come about. 

In this new era of law enforcement, 
force has given way to knowledge. 
Third-degree methods have definitely 
declined, and with them has gone the 
type of officer who will swear to any 
evidence whatever, as long as it tends 
to convict the man in custody. It is to 
be regretted that the thought still re- 
mains in the minds of many people that 
a law-enforcement officer is interested 
only in convictions and not in justice. 
The duty rests with us to show to the 
public at every opportunity that the 
trained and efficient officer of today 
considers the establishment of inno- 
cence as important as the proving of 
guilt. Efficient law enforcement can 
recognize no political or other influence. 
One set of persons cannot be allowed to 
go free while others are arrested or 
prosecuted. All are seen as law vio- 
lators and treatment is given solely 
according to the merits of the case. The 
attitude of the trained officer is much 
the same as that of the technical expert 


schools 


Department of Justice 


in the crime laboratory of the FBI. The 
personal element, the sense of aggran- 
dizement and the thought of prejudice 
or influence must not exist. The freedom 
or imprisonment of a human being is 
at stake—perhaps even a life hangs in 
the balance. Investigation must reveal 
the true facts and the facts must be the 
determining factor. 

The law enforcement officer today is 
the friend of the innocent as well as the 
nemesis of the guilty—he is as much 
interested in assisting persons to stay 
away from crime as he is to convict 
them after they have violated the law. 
The officer today, in fulfilling the high- 
est principles of his profession, is a 
friend and adviser to boys and young 
men; he seeks to assist the first offender 
who has been blindly led into crime; 
he exercises his ability to the utmost 
to prove the innocence of one unjustly 
accused. On the other hand, he has no 
sympathy or ear for the hardened 
criminal when he delivers his well-re- 
hearsed plea for leniency; he is un- 
moved by the politics or pressure 
brought to bear by the influential; his 
job is not finished until the guilty has 
been brought to justice. 

To officers and law-enforcement agen- 
cies operating on those principles, who 
are working to the utmost to protect 
the people they are sworn to guard, a 
full measure of confidence and support 
is due. Law enforcement is like a 
standing army in time of peace, capable 
of looking after the ordinary problems 
and forming a spearhead of experience 
in time of war. To this law enforce- 
ment standing army must be recruited 
citizens everywhere who will supply the 
necessary weapons, power and backing 
to overcome the vicious enemy of crime. 
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My Personal Page 


TWINS 


By ROE FULKERSON 


HATE arguments. 

with myself. 

I was sitting out on the veranda in the sun. The chair 
is one of those long, comfortable ones which accommodate 
the feet of even as long legged a man as I. The sun was 
bright and I had just seen the fellow who lives across the 
street get out of his car with a string of bass. 

The bass caused the argument. Today is the dead-line 
for this page. But I had splendid evidence that the bass are 
biting today. My car was at the door. My rod and bass 
plugs were ready, and the bass not more than fifteen miles 
away. One of me yearned to throw a red-headed plug along- 
side a lily pad and see the swirl of water, then feel the tug 
of a three or four pound bass on the end of a line. 

The other man who is inside of me, and with whom I had 
the argument, insisted that instead of bass fishing I should 
be attacking the keys of this typewriter and getting out my 
work. The other man won and here I am. 

This is only one of many arguments I have had with that 
other fellow who is my twin and in my skin. I believe the 
psychologists call him my Alter Ego. The trouble is that 
there are times when I am not at all sure which is Roe and 
which is Alter. We are one and the same man, yet we rarely 
agree. I guess we are Siamese twins, and because we are 
eternally thrown into each other’s society, we get mighty 
tired of each other. 

These same psychologists tell us that we have a conscious 
mind and a subconscious mind, and that they are eternally 
at war. Maybe that accounts for the arguments I have,with 
myself. 

I believe, however, that these are just different names for 
Roe and Alter, and for the sake of trying to record the idea 
I have in my mind, and for fear my ideas are so hazy that 
you may be confused as you read, I am going to stick to 
Roe and Alter as names. You can call them what you please. 

I have an idea that Roe is the man I am, and Alter is the 
fellow I might be if I weren’t so often a driveling idiot, doing 
the things I want to do instead of the things Alter tells me I 
should do. In justification of Roe, however, I must add that 
a lot of the fun I have had in my life, as well as most of the 
headaches, was the result of doing the things I wanted to do 
rather than the things I should have done. 

But when I look back and remember the things I aspired 
to do as a young man, the hopes I had of a long active life 
crowned with certain great accomplishments, and compare 
those aims and ambitions with my actual accomplishments, 
I am mighty discouraged about myself. 

Alter is a good man and I am afraid I am not. A lot of 
days Alter has insisted that I do my work, hustle around 
and accomplish this and that objective, but I didn’t listen. 
Maybe I went to a baseball game or went fishing. Maybe at 
night Alter has jogged me and said “Go home, you fool! 
Don’t play that last round of roodles! Remember how you 
are going to feel tomorrow,” and I have paid no attention 
and lost my shirt and my sleep and have been about one- 
tenth efficient the next day. 

Alter is energetic and I am lazy. Alter is an up-and-at- 
’em lad, while I am inclined to temporize and go down to the 
beach and count the water, or study aviation while lying on 
my back in the sand watching a sea gull wheeling and turn- 


ing. 


I have just been having a big one 
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Alter is brave and I am cowardly. When some gossip 
talks unkindly of a friend in my presence, Alter nudges me 
to come to his defense and call down the gossiper, but, being 
a coward, all too often I sit silent and listen rather than 
make a disagreeable scene by calling his traducer and call- 
ing him hard. 

I know that Alter is wise and that I am foolish. I have 
never speculated in the stock market, never placed a bet on 
a race horse, never laid a dollar on a roulette table that Alter 
did not shake his head sadly. Because of Alter, I have done 
all of these things only in a mild way. Every time I spend 
money I cannot afford, for things I do not need, Alter protests 
long and loud. Too frequently I ignore his advice. 

The point I am getting at is that I have never been bad 
when I did not know what the good was; I have never been 
lazy when the energetic thing was not fully in my mind; 
I have never been a coward when the brave thing to do was 
not perfectly evident to me at the time, and I have never 
acted foolishly when the wise thing to do was not looking me 
squarely in the face. 

Yet I am not a bad man. I owe no human being a penny 
beyond the few monthly household bills which are not yet 
due. My wife loves me. My friends respect me. My baby 
thinks I am the source of all knowledge. So what’s the mat- 
ter with me? Why do I do all these things I should not do, 
and leave undone all the things I should do? 

I believe I know. If I did not think that at last I under- 
stand the reason, I would not be bothering you with all this. 
If I did not believe that you, too, have had all these expe- 
riences, I would not be detailing mine. 

I once had the joyful experience of banking with and hav- 
ing the friendship of a wise old Scotch banker. He laid down 
a financial axiom for me. The axiom was this. If you have 
to decide in a hurry, say “No!” 

I believe that in all these cases I have mentioned, and in a 
life time of other cases where the same arguments were in- 
volved, I have made my decisions with too little thought. I 
have been in too big a hurry. I should have taken more time 
to think things through and decide them according to sound 
reasoning, and without snap judgment. 

There are mighty few times in the life of a man when 
right and wrong do not stand plainly opposite each other. 
There are mighty few incidents where there is any confusion 
between energy and laziness. There rarely comes a time 
when a man does not know the brave things from the cow- 
ardly ones, and almost never is there any doubt between 
wisdom and foolishness. 

We simply hurry along, following our first impulse regard- 
less of what Alter Ego has to say. Thus we blunder into 
mistakes. 

Let’s stop this hurrying through life! Let’s slow down a 
bit and think before we speak or act. Let’s take things a 
little more deliberately and give that Siamese Twin of ours, 
that Alter Ego, that subconscious mind or whatever you 
want to call that influence for good that is in every one of 
us, a chance to get control. Then we will find ourselves less 
frequently explaining and apologizing for our sins of com- 
mission and omission. 

There! That’s finished, and the bass bite better late in the 
afternoon anyway. 
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Vancouver Kiwanis Boys’ Club 


By JOE F. PRICE 


Member, International Committee on Publicity; 





HIS is the story of a Kiwanis com- 

mittee that took its job seriously! 

The result is a project more signi- 
ficant and far-reaching in effect than 
anything previously undertaken by the 
Vancouver Kiwanis club. And with due 
modesty let it be said that the Van- 
couver Kiwanis club has undertaken big 
things in the past, especially in connec- 
tion with work for under-privileged 
boys. 

It is the story of the inception and the 
growth of what is now known as the 
Vancouver Kiwanis Boys’ Club. It is 
the story of how the enthusiasm and de- 
termination of a chairman and a vice- 
chairman can swing an entire club into 
action; how these men refused to be 
discouraged, even when their project 
was turned down by the board of direc- 
tors of their club . .. so they did the 
most logical thing—they carried through 
with their idea and waited until a new 
board of directors had been elected. 

When Dr. Murray Blair was chosen 
chairman of the Under-Privileged Child 


From top down: Dr. Jack Davies, member of 
Board of Directors, vice-chairman of Under- 
Privileged Child Committee in 1936 and chair- 
man in 1937, whose enthusiasm and devotion to 
the cause has made the Boys’ Club a fact. Dr. 
Murray Blair, president of the Vancouver club, 
who headed Under-Privileged Child Committee 
when Boys’ Club was first proposed. Paint ac- 
complished wonders at the old Fire Hall. Here 
are some of the boys at work Pocket pool is 
fun and good training for hands and eyes. 


by manual labor. 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, B. 


Committee of the Vancouver club in 
1936, he selected as his vice-chairman, 
another medical man, Dr. Jack Davies. 
Each is a specialist in his own line, and 
both became specialists in the idea of 
founding a boys’ club which would be a 
boys’ club in the real sense of the word, 
in that it belonged to the boys and was 
completed by the elbow grease of the 
boys themselves. Kiwanis merely super- 
vised the job. 

Incidentally it might be mentioned 
that Dr. Murray Blair is now president 
of the Vancouver Kiwanis club and Dr. 
Jack Davies is now a member of the 
board of directors. But that, again, is 
another story. 

After about six months of preliminary 
work, in which the committee with the 
aid of social service workers made a 
survey of the city, Murray Blair’s com- 
mittee submitted a definite plan to the 
board of directors of the Kiwanis club. 
They had discovered that juvenile de- 
linquency in the city of Vancouver was 
at its worst in one certain section of the 

(Turn to page 186) 


Left: The old Fire Hall which was transformed into the Kiwan 

manager of the Kiwanis Boys’ Club and one of his proteges. 

It was no easy job scrubbing the floors but plenty of soap and water and boy- 
power accomplished the purpose. 











































Photos courtesy Vancouver Sun 





is Boys’ Club. Center: George Whiten, 
Right: the boys paid their annual dues 
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F you have not al- 
ready done so you should 
read the article by Past Interna- 
tional President “Bill” Harris in the 
February issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. Read carefully his “Six Rules 
to Insure Good Attendance” and note 

especially the sixth rule. 

It may not be possible for each dis- 
trict to have a special train to the In- 
ternational Convention, but it is pos- 
sible to have one or two special cars. 
If each district governor and each “On- 
to-San Francisco” Committee will get 
busy at once we will have the larg- 
est attendance at the 1938 International 
Convention we have had for several 
years. 

Why an International Convention? 
What are its purposes? What benefits 
are derived in attending an Interna- 
tional Convention? It would take the 
entire March issue of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine to explain in full detail our Inter- 
national Convention, therefore, I can 
touch only the high spots. Conventions 
are a necessary part in the life of busi- 
ness, professional or service organiza- 
tions. 

A large automobile manufacturer will 
bring representatives from all parts of 
the United States to the factory. Ex- 
ecutives and technical advisers will in- 
struct those present in the very minutest 
detail of the construction of their partic- 
ular car. Sales executives will instruct 
the representatives as to the best proven 
method in making sales. The American 
Medical Association at their annual 
conventions secure speakers who have 
had wide experience in medicine and 
surgery. Conferences are held for those 
who are interested in surgery, internal 
medicine or any other phase of work in 
the field of medicine. The American 
Bar Association meets every year in 
annual convention. At that time distin- 
guished speakers bring to those present 
many things of importance in the prac- 
tice of law. They discuss court proce- 
dure, tax laws, criminal law, and all 
other phases pertaining to the work in 


their particular 
profession. National 
and State Educational Associa- 
tions meet each year for the purpose 
of exchanging ideas, listening to speak- 
ers who have given years to the study 
of methods for the training of the youth 
of America. Discussions at the confer- 
ences held during these meetings are 
invaluable to those in attendance. 

I could go on and on and mention 
practically every line of endeavor in 
our American life of today, but time 
and space will not permit. 

Now what about the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Convention. Once each year a 
place is chosen for the purpose of bring- 
ing together for inspiration, education 
and recreation, representatives from all 
clubs in Kiwanis International. The 
ideal goal would be to have at least one 
representative from each Kiwanis club 
and we should not be satisfied until we 
achieve that result. We do have clubs 
which have had representation at every 
International Convention but we have a 
larger number of clubs which do not 
have regular attendance. 

Many small clubs feel they cannot 
afford to send a delegate, consequently 
no special effort is put forth to have 
someone from their club attend the con- 
vention. Most Kiwanis clubs prepare a 
budget for the administrative year and 
if at all possible the expense for at 
least one delegate should be included in 
that budget. It may not be possible in 
some of the smaller clubs to set aside 
the amount necessary to cover the ex- 


Every possible effort should be 
made to have clubs, large and 
small, represented at San Fran- 
cisco for the good of the or- 
ganization as a whole and for 
the inspiration to be given. 
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Conventions for All Kiwanians 


By H. G. HATFIELD 


International Treasurer and Member, Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City 
















penses of a 
delegate but in that 
event it may be possible to “3 
induce some member who can well af- 
ford it to go to the convention at his 
own expense. Such a trip would make 
an ideal vacation trip, and the delegate 
could take the time to visit such places 
as he wished, either going to or return- 
ing from the convention. 

Conventions are not held for the large 
clubs alone, but for the benefit of all, 
large and small. The smallest club in 
Kiwanis is entitled to the same repre- 
sentation as the largest club in Kiwanis. 
Regardless of the size, each club is en- 
titled to two delegates. Those in at- 
tendance, whether delegates or not, take 
part in everything at the convention 
except the right to cast their ballots at 
the election. Conferences on club ac- 
tivities are held where everyone present 
is invited to take some part. If your 
club is more especially interested in 
Agriculture, Boys and Girls Work, Vo- 
cational Guidance, or any other Kiwanis 
activity, your representative will have 
the opportunity to sit in and take a part 
in the discussions. He will learn of the 
achievements of other clubs through 
proven methods and he may be able to 
suggest methods which have been proven 
successful in his club. Speakers at the 
San Francisco Convention will be men 
of proven ability and will bring to you 
information and inspiration which will 
be of tremendous benefit. 

Entertainment has been assured by 
the San Francisco club which will be 
ultra enjoyable. Special entertainment 
has been provided for the ladies, so 
bring them along. 





Left: No less remarkable than the cable @ 
itself is San Francisco's uniform five-cent. fa 
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San Francisco—Inner Quad showing Arc 
and Memorial Chapel. 
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pAbove: Castle Crags in the Shasta-Cascade Wonderland 
fin Northern California. Below: Aerial view of the new Bay 
| Bridge shows the two types of design composing this great 
$77,600,000 structure. In the immediate foreground is the 
world's third longest cantilever span, 1400 feet in length. 







THE GOLDEN GATE IN ’38 





Famous Cliff House and Seal Rocks at San Francisco. 


AN FRANCISCO will interest and intrigue the visitors to the 
International Convention to be held June 26 to 30. Many 
folks will come well beforehand and remain after the con- 

vention sessions are ended. 

The city of San Francisco itself is regarded as one of the 
most interesting on the North American continent. Experienced 
travelers disagree slightly as to the identities of some of the 
other three or four cities that should be included in the ‘Five 
Most Interesting Cities’ but they are in agreement in every 
case that San Francisco is on the list. 


From the time the visitor arrives in San Francisco until he 
makes his reluctant departure there are things to see and things 
to do that are different. 


The beautiful San Francisco Bay, a wonderful shopping sec- 
tion, amusements in the way of theaters, restaurants anc! clubs, 
the largest Chinatown outside of China, a colorful waterfront, 

hs ola dee 4 ; “autho ent 
magnificent residential sections and a never ending series of 
outing opportunities make the location of the 1938 convention 


a mighty interesting one for those who are able to attend. 












Left: Market Street looks toward Ferry Building. 


the distance, 





€ Center: Nom Kue Confucian School, 
where Chinese children learn Chinese language, culture and traditions. Right: Eques- 
trians on one of the many bridle paths in Golden Gate Park—Portals of the Past in 
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BUSINESS SELLING ITSELF 


the startling and challenging words which I recently 
came upon in a bulletin. 

Most business and industrial leaders will admit with re- 
gret the truth of this statement. They see that they have 
been far more alert in advertising their goods and products 
than in developing sound and sincere ways and means to 
inform their employes, their stockholders and the public 
in regard to their methods, standards and ideals, and the 
social and economic significance of sound business and in- 
dustry to society. 

From one to two billion dollars a year, it is estimated, 
are expended in advertising autos and radios, ham and 
bacon, milk and ginger ale, cigarettes and cigars, whiskey 
and beer, toasters and washing machines, tooth paste and 
chewing gum, whereas the expenditures for advertising the 
sound methods, high ideals and basic social and economic 
purpose of business and industry have been very meager. 

The result of this neglect of business and industry to 
“sell itself’? would not be so serious if it were not that, 
for the past decade especially, there has been so much 
spoken and written which has had the effect of advertis- 
ing industry and business in terms of everything that is 
bad. The radicals of all types have of course had a large 
part in this. They have advertised all business and industry 
as blackened with the sins and shortcomings of the few. 
And business and industrial leaders have been generally 
mute. They have continued too often the policy of saying 
as little, rather than as much as possible, to present the 
sound view that sound management and greater produc- 
tion and sales, not greater melon slicing, benefit society. 

Encouraging signs are appearing. Business and indus- 
try have begun to realize their unwise silence. They see 


"B tte star has sold everything but itself”’—these are 


turn of prosperity and has 
contributed to the too gen- 
eral acceptance of the view 
that they are thieves and 
robbers and their activities 

are without essential good 

for society. This silence 

such action and to adopt plans to give fuller information 
concerning their business and industrial operations and to 
increase the conviction of the social and economic fact 
that “What Helps Business Helps You!” and “What Hurts 
Business Hurts You!” 
There are other evidences that business and industry 
are coming to have a convincing vision of their obligation 


more clearly the necessity 
to meet and offset this un- 
true and harmful ‘“adver- 
tising’’ which has_ handi- J 
capped the efforts for a re- val eC € a 
ks UstLU ESS 

must be broken if the AA elps You 
American way of business 
life is to continue. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce has entered upon 
a program of urging its members to see the necessity for 
to better interpret themselves to their employes, their 
stockholders and the general public. 

More effective methods are increasingly being adopted 
by corporations, trade organizations, etc., for the better 
education of the public in regard to the methods and 


policies and the fundamental social purposes of business 
and industry. The Association of American Railroads is 
setting a good example in some of its clear, straightfor- 
ward advertisements. Some of the individual railroads 
have likewise followed similar policies. 

Some corporations, such as the General Motors Corpora- 
tion and the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
have adopted definite and purposeful methods of giving 
more complete and adequate information to their stock- 
holders through plain and well prepared quarterly state- 
ments as well as annual reports, and through special pam- 
phlets, bulletins, ete. 

More companies and corporations are also making a sin- 
cere endeavor more fully to inform their employes con- 
cerning all phases of their operations. This is in the en- 
deavor to develop a more codperative spirit between labor 
and management instead of the attitude of warfare and 
conflict which so much prevails and has too often arisen 
from ignorance. 

Recently the United States Steel Corporation set an 
exceptional example in developing a financial statement 
and annual report in simple and easily understood manner 
to give their workers an understanding of the finances and 
functions of the company and to show the percentage of 
its finances that goes for wages. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Company of Peoria has re- 
cently addressed its annual report to “stockholders and 
employes,” and states as the reason that “not only have 
employes many interests in common with stockholders, 
but it would seem that perhaps much good might come if 
the employes, as well as the stockholders, were possessed 
of information regarding operations of the company, the 
better to weigh the various economic, social and political 


theories now being so gen- 
erally discussed.” 
/ ] Kiwanians and Kiwanis 
/ y) il clubs can give further em- 
¢ phasis to this sound policy 
that business shall do more 
: to “sell itself.””’ The nec- 
essity and advisability of 
ae UsSiNeSS such a plan can be pre- 
shh cls Youl 
who are employers and ex- 
ecutives, can seek, within 
their own organizations, to develop methods to better educate 
the public, their stockholders and their employes concern- 
ing their respective organizations. 
May Kiwanians, with their recognized aggressiveness 
and effectiveness, forward this movement that business and 
industry not only sell their goods and products but most 


sented at meetings and 

leaders in these fields can 
important of all, “sell” themselves to the public, to stock- 
holders, and to employes. 


urls 





be stimulated to take ac- 
tion. Individual Kiwanians 
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UNREGISTERED ALIENS 







O human being can understand SIGN HERE 
N the psychology of that man who 4) 
makes every effort to get away from by 4) 
one of the old world countries and ~ & 


come to Canada or the United States 
to enjoy the political and religious 
freedom allowed under our govern- 
ments, and immediately joins some or- 
ganization designed to overthrow the 
very government which is giving him the liberty he sought 
at the time of his emigration. 

Strange as it seems, it is true that most of the reds, rad- 
icals and other destructive forces in our two countries, are 
aliens who have never become citizens. It is among these 
people that we liberty loving people find our greatest prob- 
lem. 

We have them in both countries by the thousands. Our 
alien registration laws, or rather our lack of such laws, 
makes it impossible for us to keep any trace of them. We 
do not know where they are now, where they came from or 
whither they are bound. 

It is high time we took a leaf out of the books of the 
countries from whence these aliens came, and compelled them 
to register and re-register every time they move, that we may 
keep a finger on them, prevent their becoming citizens if they 
are undesirables, and deport them if they become dangerous. 

Kiwanis can devote itself to no better public affairs ob- 
jective than the enactment and rigid enforcement of alien 


registration laws. 


Prosperity: Driving a mortgaged car over a bonded 
road to pay the instalment on the radio. 


THANK YOU! 


HEN a Kiwanis club asks a 

man to make an address before 
it, and he accepts, the club has taken 
up two separate pieces of that man’s 
time. In the first place, the speaker 
will use from an hour to a day pre- 
paring his talk. He will arrange a 
skeleton of his speech, look up sta- 
tistics, and fit in appropriate stories 
to illustrate his points. 

Then he will again take his mind off his work and take 
an hour or two to go to the club and make the address. This 
is if he lives in the town in which the club is located. If he 
is from out of town, his travel time must be added to the 
time of preparation. 

It is hardly likely that any man who addresses a Kiwanis 
club can make the talk with an expenditure of less than half 
a day of his time, when the time of preparation is added to 
the time of delivery. Men are not paid to address Kiwanis 
clubs. Their only reward is the thanks they get from the 
club. 

Sad to relate, this means that in many cases they are not 
paid at all. Incredible as it seems, in many instances, the 
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president of the club fails to thank the speaker at the end 
of his address. Much more frequent than this omission, 
however, is the failure of the club secretary to send the 
speaker a letter of thanks for the favor he has done the club. 

It should be a part of the routine of every club, under all 
circumstances, to send a letter of thanks to every speaker to 
show him that his time and efforts were appreciated, and 
that he was not forgotten the moment he took his seat. 

It might seem that this is too small a matter to take up 
the space used in writing about it, but alas, more than once 
speakers have made excuses not to address Kiwanis clubs, 
when the real reason was that another club failed in the 
courtesy of sending a letter of thanks. 


E: 


Some people do all their uplift work with their noses. 


FORTY THOUSAND 


TATISTICS based on 

killing, and the figures on the \\ 
slaughter thus far in 1938, show that NN 
we are going to murder forty thou- bo 
sand people this year, human sacri- 
fices to the great god Speed. W hile w/LL BE 
we are doing this, we are going to 
maim and cripple three times this AAL LEY 
many. That is over a hundred thou- 
sand more people whose lives will be ruined, whose ability 
to earn a living will be ended or greatly diminished. While 
we are doing this, we will be smashing up over a quarter 
of a million dollars worth of automobile property. Yet we 
call ourselves a civilized, educated people! 

These disgraceful figures apply to the United States alone. 
When we add those of Canada, we face the appalling fact 
that in the countries where Kiwanis functions, nearly fifty 
thousand people will be needlessly killed during this year. 

Mr. Kiwanian, that golden-haired little daughter of yours 
now playing so happily with her dolls, may be one of these; 
that chubby little boy of yours may run out into the street 
after his ball, and be brought back to you a mangled corpse, 
but neither of these tragedies is the worst thing which could 
happen to you because of the traffic slaughter. 

That sweet wife of yours may any day be brought home 
to you white faced in death, leaving your children mother- 
less; that lovely silver haired mother of yours may be 
knocked down and killed in the street tomorrow, but neither 
of these is the most horrible thing which could happen to you. 

Your business partner may be killed, throwing your 
financial affairs into chaos, or even you yourself may be 
smashed to bleeding bits and die, leaving your wife and 
children without your protection, but this is far from the 
worst thing which might happen to you, Mr. Kiwanian. 

Time might heal any of these horrors, but there is yet 
another thing which the passing years could never efface 
from your memory. Tomorrow you may hear a shriek of 
horror when you try futilely to apply the brakes of your 
car, and you may have to take from under its wheels the 
broken and bleeding body of another man’s child. You may 
have to pick up the little corpse, look at the blood clotted 
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last year’s \\' Wy, 
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in the golden hair, the limp arms and legs hanging broken, 
and walk with this little body in your arms and lay it in the 
arms of a mother screaming at the curb. 

Not a pretty word picture to draw in a nice magazine, is 
it? But for years and years you would remember that scene. 
For years you would turn your face away from your own 
children and shudder at the memory of what you did to an- 
other child as happy and carefree as they. 

Night after night you would lie wide eyed remembering 
that scene, and hating yourself and your careless driving. 
Night after night for year after year, horrible nightmares 
of that scene would ride you ragged. The memory of it 
would never fade. 

Those fifty thousand killed will not be the great suf- 
ferers. It is the killers who will have to go on, doing their 
daily routine with the horrible picture of what they did ever 
present in their minds. The fifty thousand killed will know 
but a few moments of horror and suffering. The killers are 
the ones to be pitied. They are the ones who will die a 
thousand deaths. 

For humanity’s sake, for the sake of your future peace of 
mind, think of these things when you back your car out of 
the garage in the morning! Remember that you are handling 
a Juggernaut under the wheels of which lives may be crushed 
out, bodies mutilated and lives ruined before you come home 
at night. 

If you think this picture is overdrawn, ask the man who 


has killed one. 


If you are a reckless driver, you may never actually 
be a murderer, but it means that YOU DON’T CARE 
WHETHER OR NOT YOU ARE A MURDERER. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


F interest to Kiwanians who are 

working in the vocational guid- 
ance field are the figures of Harold 
F. Clark, professor of educational eco- 
nomics at Columbia University. His 
survey resulted in the following sta- 
tistics: 

Doctors, with an annual average 
income of $4,850, were the best paid 
professional class in America from 1920 to 1936. Lawyers, 
the second best paid group, averaged $4,730, and engineers 
$4,410. In other fields, the average incomes were, dentistry, 
$4,170; architecture, $3,820; college teaching, $3,050; jour- 
nalism, $2,120; library work, $2,020; ministry, $1,980; 
skilled trades, $1,430; public school teaching, $1,350; nurs- 
ing, $1,310; unskilled labor, $795; farming, $580; farm 
labor, $485. 

When one takes into consideration the preliminary educa- 
tion necessary to begin the practice of medicine, law, den- 
tistry and the other mentioned professions, and the long 
unproductive early years, it would certainly seem that so 
far as possible, it is the job of the worker in vocational guid- 
ance to steer young people away from these fields and into 
the channels of business or manufacturing. 

A young man entering business fresh from high school 
or college, is pretty well established, and earning a good 
income from his work by the time the professional man is 
ready to enter his earning years. 

There is an appeal in law, medicine and the other profes- 
sions which lures into them many boys and girls whose par- 
ents have not the necessary money to see them through col- 
lege and to support them until they have begun to earn re- 
turns for all their hard preliminary work. There is an 
appeal to parents in the learned professions which makes 
them try to induce their children to enter these fields, when 
the boy or girl may be much better adapted to business. 

It is these factors which have overcrowded all the profes- 
sions and made the incomes from them as low as indicated by 
the figures given. 

If doctors, lawyers, engineers and other professional men, 
in their vocational guidance talks before high schools, would 
lay more emphasis on the long preliminary education and 
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its cost, they would save for business many a poor doctor or 
lawyer, and add much to the happiness as well as the future 
income of their listeners. 

ce} 

\ ) 


Little grass grows under the feet of the average 
grass widow. 


SHOW YOUR "K"" 


EVER in the history of the world 
have there been so many organi- 
zations to join as there are right now 
in Canada and the United States. The 
man who has never been Exalted Her- 
ald of the Sons of the Sun, or some 
similar high titled officer in some other 
fraternity, seems to have failed in life. 
Rings, watch charms, lapel buttons 
of these fraternities glitter on our men like dew drops glis- 
tening on jimson weeds in the early morning sun. Red Men, 
Elks, Owls and Eagles; Shriners, Templars and Knights 
of this, that and the other; Brothers, Companions and Com- 
rades all have their jeweled emblems and their lapel buttons. 
In all this welter of insignia, there is little room for the 
emblem of Kiwanis. Yet there is no finer publicity for the 
organization than having its members wear its emblem. 
Perhaps it is too much to ask that a man remove the lapel 
button of a beloved fraternity which has honored him with 
office, and put in its stead the emblem of Kiwanis, but it is 
certainly not too much to ask that on the day of the Kiwanis 
luncheon, or the night of the Kiwanis party, he wear the 
emblem of the organization. 

Certainly Kiwanis membership is a thing of which any 
man may well be proud. Certainly it is the outward indi- 
cation that the wearer has been selected as one of the two 
most substantial citizens of his line in the town. Certain it 
is that it marks him as one of the progressive citizens and 
leaders in civic affairs and community life. 

No man receives great honor who does not at the same 
time assume a responsibility, and the responsibility of wear- 
ing the Kiwanis button would seem slight when compared 
with the honor of having the right to wear it. 


S 


was never a real leader who was against 
Men who get out in front and lead, are for 
things. 





There 
things. 


ACTION 


HE success of Kiwanis is due to the 

fact that it has never been content 
to merely state its position on its ob- 
jectives and its objects. The success 
of the parent body and the success of 
every individual club, is due entirely 
to the fact that, having taken a stand, 
it is ready to do something about it. 

Just as we are able to translate our 
high principles and fine ideals into action, so will our suc- 
cess continue. The name of Kiwanis in any town stands 
for a group who are not merely satisfied to pass a resolu- 
tion and then file it in the archives and forget about it. 

Josh Billings said that he admired the rooster not only 
for his crow, but for the spurs he had to back it up with. 
What is true of the rooster is true of all men who earn 
admiration. They must back up their high sounding ideals 
with practical actions. This has ever been a characteristic 
of Kiwanis. 

Better a brace bought for one crippled child, than the 
finest set of resolutions ever engrossed in purple and gold. 
Better one farmers’ market established in a town than a 
thousand protestations at farmers’ meetings of the kindly 
feeling held for them by the city men. Better ten men in- 
duced to do their duty at the polls than all the protesta- 
tions of civic interest ever outlined in speech or print. 
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“San Francisco’— 
A Volume on Kiwanis Activity 


Convention host club completed 

in June 1920, and during same 

month in 1938, will welcome thou- 

sands of delegates and visitors to 

the hospitable City at the Golden 
Gate. 


a downtown San Francisco Cafe on 

a week day in the early summer of 
1919. As it was a rather frequent oc- 
currence, this in itself would be of no 
special significance were it not for the 
fact that the conversation of this par- 
ticular luncheon was to result eventual- 
ly in the present San Francisco Kiwanis 
club. One of these men was J. Sterry 
Lamson, a rising young San Francisco 
lawyer, and the other his friend Frank 
A. Brown. 

Over their cigars the conversation 
wandered to the subject of luncheon 
habits. Lamson felt that the noon hour 
was an excellent opportunity for widen- 
ing acquaintanceships and _ interests, 
and that in his case he was not only 
failing to use it to the best advantage, 
but rather slipping into the habit of 
seeing the same people daily. He sug- 
gested that they form a luncheon group 

~each might bring another friend, who 
in turn would bring someone else, until 
a wider circle was established. 

Kiwanis at that time was only four 
years old, and while growing rapidly 
in the East, the only club in California 
had been but recently established in Los 
Angeles. Neither Lamson nor Brown 
had heard of Kiwanis, until later that 
summer, Lamson, on an eastern trip 
first learned of its existence. On his 
return he and Brown resumed their dis- 
cussions but with the added thought 
that whatever group they undertook to 
establish ought to be developed along 
lines leading to eventual affiliation with 
some national or international organiza- 
tion with similar objectives. Frank 
Brown readily agreed and the casual 
luncheon conversation began to shape 
into a plan of action. 

Contact was established with W. W. 
Widenham of the Los Angeles club, who 
was district governor, and accordingly 
the representative of International in 
California. He gave all possible as- 
sistance. Likewise T. H. Doane, past 
president of the San Francisco Rotary 
Club, offered many timely and helpful 


Tea men were lunching together in 
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Member, Kiwanis Club of San Francisco, California 


suggestions. Charles M. Bailey and 
William R. Brown were two men who 
aided in the early organization work. 

On June 14, 1920, the San Francisco 
Kiwanis club was chartered at a joint 
Charter Banquet with the Oakland Ki- 
wanis club. J. Sterry Lamson was chos- 
en the first president. The newly char- 
tered club had a membership of fifty- 
four, of whom twelve are still active. 
They were an exceedingly able group of 
men, and many of them are today in- 
cluded among the industrial, political 
and financial leaders of San Francisco. 

In the eighteen years that have 
elapsed, the club has not only main- 
tained itself on a firm financial basis, 
but has participated in innumerable 
civic and Kiwanis undertakings. Its 
welfare committee alone has disbursed 
nearly $100,000 in support of its pro- 
gram during this period of time. An- 
nually since 1920 they have held a 
Christmas party with between one and 
two hundred under-privileged children, 
selected by local charitable organiza- 
tions and churches as their guests. Each 
child receives a pair of shoes, toys, 
candy and fruit. 

In 1931 a scholarship fund was estab- 
lished and each year one honor student 
is selected from some San Francisco 
High School, to whom this fund is made 
available. Selection is based on scholas- 
tic record and is limited to lads who 
would be unable to attend a university 
without financial assistance. The fund 
is available to each man throughout his 
four years in college, provided he main- 
tains a satisfactory record. The club 
now has six students participating in 
this arrangement. 

One of the first acts of the newly 
chartered club in 1920 was to employ a 
regular song leader. The services of 
Howard I. Milholland were secured and 
he is still leading singing. In 1925 he 
started the organization of a male 
chorus, and today the San Francisco 
Kiwanis Singers are known both in and 
out of Kiwanis, and are one of the fea- 
tures of every California-Nevada Dis- 
trict Convention. They also received 
wide acclaim at the Seattle and Los 
Angeles International Conventions. 
Each year this group give a public con- 
cert and the funds so obtained are kept 
in a separate account from which their 
expenses for music, guest artists, trips 
to conventions, etc., are met. Today the 
Singers are an important part of the 
club’s activities. 


In addition to the Christmas Party and 
the Kiwanis Scholarship Fund, there 
is still a third activity which makes for 
a well balanced welfare program. This 
is the employment of a trained nurse, 
whose salary is paid by the San Fran- 
cisco club and whose duties are those 
of a visiting nurse in a congested dis- 
trict, most of whose residents are in the 
lowest income brackets, and practically 
all of whom are of foreign birth or ex- 
traction. The nurse makes her head- 
quarters at the Telegraph Hill Neigh- 
borhood Association, a club house and 
social center located in the heart of this 
area, and supported partly by public, 
partly by private funds. Day by day 
our nurse visits the people of this dis- 
trict in their homes, and before her 
marches the parade of under-privileged 
life from expectant mothers down to 
newly born infants. She recommends 
medical attention where necessary, of- 
fers suggestions as to sanitation and 
cleanliness and on infant feeding. Chil- 
dren’s diseases, defective tonsils, ade- 
noids, eyes, teeth, broken bones—these 
are the daily grist in her mill. The 
Neighborhood House codperates by 
maintaining a clinic where doctors give 
free service, performing tonsilectomies 
and treating various juvenile ailments, 
setting broken bones, etc. If there is any 
basis for the belief that preventive 
medicine is an aid in the reduction of 
crime, or in the tendency towards anti- 
social activities, then the several thous- 
and contacts which the nurse makes 
each year must be a tremendous al- 
though unmeasurable contribution in 
that respect. The San Francisco club 
initiated this part of their program in 
1922 and have continued it ever since. 

Public and municipal affairs, civic 
undertakings, Kiwanis projects, includ- 
ing the sponsoring of two additional 
clubs in the city limits, support or op- 
position, but in every case keen interest 
is manifested—all appear frequently 
in the records of the club. However, 
they are of purely local interest and 
would not concern the general reader. 

The original luncheon ended long ago. 
But the answer to their question is viv- 
idly reproduced each Thursday at the 
Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco. There 
a colorful, vigorous Kiwanis club con- 
tinues to project the ideas of its found- 
ers into the life of the city. 
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A Hobby Show Goes Over 


BY JAMES W. NORMAN 


Past Governor and Member, Kiwanis Club of Gainesville, Florida 


HERE were 215 entries to the Hobby Show, staged by the 

Kiwanis Club of Gainesville, Florida, and more than 2100 

persons visited the exhibition during the two days it was 
presented. 

This show was put on primarily for the school boys of Gaines- 
ville, that is, they were asked to prepare the exhibits, no effort 
being made to enlist the service of the girls. The announce- 
ments were sent out to the boys prior to the summer vacation 
period so that they could complete whatever special things they 
were constructing. When the summer vacation was ended 
proper club committees were appointed and practically every 
member of the club had something to do with the development, 
promotion and completion of the job. There was therefore no 
excessive burden on any one person. 

A very wide variety of things were exhibited, model air- 
planes, ship models, hooked rugs, wood and cabinet work of 
various kinds, a very large variety of collections such as arrow 
heads, stamps, butterflies, bottles, bottle-tops, match holders, 
and others too numerous to mention. 

Special mention should be made of the display of the Florida 
Farm Colony as the name might be misleading. It is merely a 
euphemistic term for the Florida school for mental defectives. 
The encouragement that the club was enabled to give to the 
unfortunate children of this school was of course in line with 
the Kiwanis objective of service to under-privileged children. 
The exhibits of the colony are shown in the upper two pictures. 

Picture Number 3 shows a wide variety of collections includ- 
ing a cello and two violins. These were made by George Arbic, 
employe of the University of Florida. 

Picture Number 4 shows a more general view of the exhibit 
and Picture No. 5, at the bottom of the page, shows some fine 
ship models. Wood turnings at the left of this picture were 
made by a member of the Kiwanis club who three years ago 
had never attempted anything in the way of woodwork but 
since then has taken a deep interest in the art. 

It has been agreed to make this an annual affair and next 
time it is planned to have both boys’ and girls’ exhibits. 
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What To Do About Taxes 


turns to receive consideration, may 

I offer a few suggestions about the 
present tax laws not generally under- 
stood. 


Sm it is about time for tax re- 


AST year thou- 

sands of officers 
of closed corpor- 
ations were penal- 
ized rather heavily by declaring divi- 
dends or salaries to themselves. to such 
an extent that they personally paid a 
greater tax than would have been paid 
by their corporations had the dividends 
been held in the company treasury. 
This can very easily happen with a 
closed corporation. 


Dividend Credit 


Watch your Per- 
sonal Income Tax 


EMEMBER that 

simply declar- 
ing a dividend does 
not always entitle a corporation to a 
dividend credit for tax purposes. The 
dividend must either be actually paid 
or credited to stockholders in a man- 
ner that will make the money definitely 
available and of course the stockholder 
must report the dividend on his own 
tax return in the same year and pay 
the tax thereon, 


Family Losses HE 1937 Act 
makes it very 

difficult to take a 

loss on any family transaction. That 


is, a loan to a brother, sister or other 
near relative, if it becomes a loss or 
bad debt cannot be charged off as 
previously, unless the circumstances 


are unusual. No convenience or ac- 
commodation loss will be allowed. 

Corporate Offi- NOTHER new 
cers’ Losses phase of the 


1937 Act will be a 

very careful scru- 
tiny of all losses claimed by corpor- 
ations due to transactions with large 
stockholders and officers. The rulings 
are not very definite and of doubtful 
constitutionality but the intent is clear, 
namely that all such transactions will 
be seriously questioned. 


Disallowed Sala- HE United 
ries and Dividends States Board of 

Tax Appeals has 

held in many cases 
that where corporations pay excessive 
salaries or unusual dividends and same 
are disallowed as corporate deduc- 
tions in any manner, it is not always 
possible for the individual to secure a 
refund of taxes paid on such disallowed 
amounts. Better watch your step in 
carefully determining before December 
31 just what might be considered rea- 
sonable salaries and dividends. 


These not generally understood 
features of the present tax laws 
are presented as a logical ‘'fol- 
low-up" of Kiwanian Moore's 
article appearing in the Febru- 
ary issue under the title of 
"Business Needs Common 
Sense, a Tonic and a Vacation." 


HE 1936 corpor- 
ation tax form 
1120 provided for 
inclusion of all in- 


1936 Corpora- 
tion Excess Prof- 
its Tax Form Was 


Wrong—Tax Sav- ate tthe 

° P erest on govern- 
a, Possible. U. ment obligations in 
S. Bond Interest computing excess 
Exempt profits tax income. 


The Bureau now 
holds that the official return form was 
wrong and that partially exempt in- 


terest should not have been included 
unless subject to excess profits tax. 
Excess Profits Tax N THE same 


form there was 
provision for de- 
duction of excess 
profits tax for that year, whether tax- 
payers were on cash or accrual basis. 
Many taxpayers on the cash basis were 
misled by the erroneous wording of the 
1936 form and deducted the excess 
profits tax on 1936 income. The Bureau 
now holds that corporations on cash 


Deduction 


basis may deduct excess profits tax 
only for the year of payment. Where 


such deductions have been made, they 
will be disallowed for the 1936 year 
since on this basis 1936 tax is deduct- 
ible only on the 1937 returns. 


S A CREDIT 
against the 
Undistributed Pro- 
fits Tax of Corpor- 
ations deductions are allowed for pay- 
ments on certain kinds of indebtedness 
incurred by written contract dated 
prior to May 1, 1936. Section 26 of 
the Revenue Act of 1936 sets forth 
the conditions regarding such deduc- 
tions very clearly. 


Deductions for In- 
debtedness 


Would You Like 
to Provide a Pen- 
sion Fund For 
Your Employees? 


AND HAVE the 
privilege of 
deducting the 
amounts paid into 
the fund annually 
from your corpor- 
ate income for tax purposes? It can 
be done if you go about it in the right 
way. Naturally, it would only become 
effective for 1938, but if you think 
seriously about it you should get the 
plan in operation early in the year. 


By W. CLEMENT MOORE 


Business Analyst and Member, Kiwanis 


Club of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Compromised In- \Y/HERE a debt 
is compro- 


debtedness Not |. af bb 
agi mise or cas e- 
gg —— cause of the debt- 


or’s inability to 
pay the full amount, the loss is not 
limited to $2,000 under section 117, 
but is deductable in full as a bad debt. 


Dividends Car- PERHAPS you 
ried Over From paid dividends 
Last Year out of your corpor- 


ation last year in 

excess of the earn- 
ings for 1936. If so, you may be en- 
titled to a credit against this year’s 
undistributed net income to the ex- 
tent of the dividend carry-over. 


No more Month- USINESS gener- 


ly Federal Social ally will wel- 
Security Reports come i D. 4778 
After December which _ eliminates 
all monthly re- 

ee “— — ports after De- 
erly eports cember 31, 1937, 


Necessary in 


1938 and After 


and requires only 
four reports a year 
thereafter, as fol- 
lows: 

Period January 1 to March 31, in- 
clusive, due April 30. 

Period April 1 to June 30, inclusive, 
due July 30. 

Period July 1 to September 30, in- 
clusive, due October 30. 

Period October 1 to December 31, 
inclusive, due January 30. 

A new form SS-la will be issued and 
will be regular letter size which will be 
convenient for filing. The new de- 
cision really eliminates many filings, 
namely twelve filings of Form SS-1 and 
the filing of SS-2 and SS-2a. The 
quarterly returns, which are to be made 
in single copies, will include details 
heretofore filed on forms SS-1, SS-2 
and SS-2a. 


AXES on real 

estate may be 
deducted annually 
or capitalized as 
you prefer. In case of future sale it 
materially affects the profit or loss. 


Unproductive 
Real Estate 


ROM an income 

tax standpoint 
new concerns, re- 
organizations, etc., 
should carefully 
analyze the bene- 
fits of a fiscal year over a calendar 
year, and whether the business lends 
itself easily to the cash basis of re- 
porting instead of the accrual form. 
The wrong answer may cost hundreds 
to thousands of dollars. 

(Turn to page 190) 
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It’s a real thrill getting to the Fairmont Hotel, 


Kiwanis Convention Office. 
introduction to the 1938 convention city. 
making the trip. Your first ride u 
an adventure. It onl 


roblem, 
the hill. 


perpendicular roadbed 
to red in the middle o 


The trip up California street is a unique 
There are three ways of 
in one of the little cable cars is 
costs a nickle but it’s worth more. 
way is by taxi and it’s worth the fare to watch the drivers handle the 
especially when a green light turns 

A third way is to drive your own 





ike, t 


wherein is located the car. 


A second 


see all over the bay, 
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We hope you are not trying out your hill-driving abilities. It’s 
a poor place to learn to drive. 
Francisco you go down hills in the same gear 
Of course there is a fourth way up to the top of Nob Hill. 
walk, but it isn’t recommended. 
California, you will see a large building on the right. 
Fairmont Hotel and it is atop of Nob Hill and from there you can 
even glimpsing Alcatraz Island if interested. 


You should first learn that in San 
ou use to climb them. 
You could 
As you look up this center street, 
That is the 


Your San Francisco Convention 
Office Is Now Open 


Have you sent in your hotel 

reservation? First assignments 

will be made April 18 and it 

is always helpful to be among 

the early ones. Assignments 

made through convention office 
only. 


HE Kiwanis Convention office 

opened on the morning of March 

first in the Fairmont Hotel in San 
Francisco with Convention Manager 
O. E. “Pete” Peterson in charge. The 
office will continue in operation through 
the convention dates of June 26-30 and 
for the “clean-up” period immediately 
following. 

Hotel reservation contracts were 
mailed to all club secretaries from In- 
ternational Headquarters during Febru- 
ary. The contracts were accompanied 


by explanatory letters for the particu- 
lar benefit of secretaries unfamiliar 
with the convention hotel reservation 
and assignment procedure. 

The hotel reservation contracts pre- 
sent a schedule of room types and rates 
and those planning to attend the con- 
vention may indicate their desires. 
There is also space for indicating the 
method of travel and the time of arrival 
in San Francisco. 

There is no change in the plan of as- 
signments. Secretaries are urged to 
mail the reservations promptly and to 
see that each reservation is accompa- 
nied by the required hotel guarantee de- 
posit of five dollars per person. Hotel 
reservations must be made through the 
convention office and not directly with 
the hotels. San Francisco hotels will 
not accept direct reservations, in fact 
they have entered into a contract with 
Kiwanis International to handle reser- 
vations only through the convention 


office and on the regular convention 
office forms. 

It will be the aim of the hotels com- 
mittee working with the convention man- 
ager to assign delegates from any given 
district to the same hotel as far as al- 
lowed through assignment of rooms in 
chronological order of receipt of reser- 
vations. Early reservations help keep 
members of districts together. 

First assignments will be made Mon- 
day, April 18, and reservations in the 
convention office by that time will be giv- 
en the best rooms available at the price 
indicated along with whatever special 
requirements are requested. This plan 
will be followed right on through—the 
best accommodations available at the 
time of the receipt of the reservation 
requests at the convention office. Can- 
cellations may be made up to and in- 
cluding midnight, Thursday, June 9. 

It is always a fine idea to get hotel 
reservations in early. 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Education Can Lessen Drug Menace 


Her address before the Kiwanis 
Club of Chicago having com- 
manded so much attention and 
comment, Miss Hansen was 
asked to prepare this article for 
The Kiwanis Magazine so that 
membership could learn of nar- 
cotic addiction perils from one 
whose experiences qualify her 
as an authority. 


* 
KK ‘event 0 clubs may well study the 


great problem of narcotic drugs, 

their use by addicts, sources of 
supply and distribution. There is a 
menace which ravages the world today, 
pitiless in its methods of destruction. 
Drug addiction is the greatest curse 
that has ever laid hold upon humanity. 

Kiwanians should study these matters 
and seriously interest themselves in do- 
ing something about the perils that face 
young and old, folks who live “on both 
sides of the railroad tracks,” folks in 
little towns and great cities. 

Are your children so sheltered that 
they will never face the dangers that 
other folks’ children have faced? Do you 
yourselves know how serious the situa- 
tion really is? 

You have heard of this new form of 
narcotic horror—new only in that we 
are just beginning to recognize its dead- 
liness—Marijuana. There have been 
magazine and newspaper articles call- 
ing attention to the dangers of Mari- 
juana cigarettes. For many years Mari- 
juana was used in the underworld and 
almost exclusively by low characters. 
But now there is widespread sale 
among school children. And there are 
school children everywhere. Marijuana 
is something to worry about, something 
to be interested in. 

In Mexico and in our Southwest, the 
Marijuana plant from which the cig- 
arettes are made, is very aptly called 
the “loco weed” for it eventually drives 
its smokers crazy. Unfortunately, Mari- 
juana will grow anywhere. It does not 
need to be cultivated and wherever its 
seeds are scattered, regardless of cli- 
mate, it seems to thrive. Large patches 
of it have been discovered growing in 
almost every state of the union. Farmers 
have been shocked when law-enforce- 
ment agencies have discovered it grow- 
ing among their corn and other farm 
crops. Innocent of any wrong doing, 
these farmers thought it just a weed, 
but you may almost rest assured that 
someone who knew its value, placed it 
there. Many persons believe that Mari- 
juana cigarettes are but a harmless 


By JUANITA HANSEN 


Former Screen Star and Author of "Red Grows the Poppy” 


smoke and take them just for a lark, 
but they are listed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a narcotic. 

Marijuana cigarettes are, of course, 
sold illicitly; hence an avenue is opened 
that will enable the purchase of other 
narcotic drugs from the same source. 
Therefore, Marijuana cigarettes are 
but a stepping stone that may lead 
down the path to addiction in one form 
or another. They are sold cheaply; 
usually two for twenty-five cents, plac- 
ing them within the grasp of children 
and children, comparatively speaking, 
are the principal users. If this evil is 
not stamped out at once it will become 
a source of menace to the stability of 
our growing generation. But these very 
children, that we wish to protect, have 
been taught nothing of the terrible ac- 
tion of Marijuana or the deadly use of 
other narcotic drugs. 

In our schools, if pictures could be 
shown of the victims of narcotic drugs, 
before and after their addiction, I think 
they would serve as a great moral les- 
son that would be forever imprinted 
upon the memory of our youth. Ac- 
quaint young America with the good 
and evil of narcotic drugs. On the 
credit side of the ledger, they are one 
of the greatest gifts to mankind, when 
used medicinally. They alleviate pain 
and suffering in the incurably afflicted, 
the victims of accidents and the 
wounded of war. Also point out to 
young America how this same blessing 





Miss Juanita Hansen, star of silent films, as she 
appears today. 


in the hands of unscrupulous people has 
now become such a plague, such a blot 
upon our civilization. 

We are told that in the United States 
alone, there are between one and two 


million known narcotic addicts. If this 


is the correct figure of those known to 
be afflicted, you may rest assured that 
there are six or eight million in the total 
aggregate and we cannot ignore the 
plight of millions of people. 

The Harison Narcotic Act was 
passed December 17, 1914. With its 
passage it became unlawful to possess, 
use or sell narcotic drugs, unless pre- 
scribed by a reputable physician. Over 
night addicts, who heretofore had been 
able to buy their necessary drugs at the 
corner pharmacist, became felons in the 
eyes of the law. But what provision 
did the Harrison Narcotic Act make for 
these poor unfortunates? None, whatso- 
ever. The law made no provision for 
their rehabilitation, though nobly ac- 
complishing the purpose for which it 
was passed. Perhaps the process of re- 
habilitation is a social problem and, as 
such, concerted action should be taken. 

The addicts themselves, when driven 
to crimes of violence in their frenzy for 
relief to tortured bodies, usually ended 
up in the hands of the police, who did 
the only thing within their power. They 
locked them up and let them rant and 
rave, and knock their heads against the 
walls and bars of a cell. 

I wish I could describe to you, in 
words effective enough, the suffering 
of a morphine addict, when he or she 
is without their necessary stimulant. 
All narcotic users are not criminals. 
It is only when their source of supply 
is cut off, when there is no doctor, no 
law enforcement agency to whom they 
may appeal to secure relief from their 
agony, that these same, and otherwise, 
honorable people—and I use the word 
“honorable” advisedly—will commit the 
most horrible crimes to secure the nec- 
essary drugs to ease their pain. To 
lock an addict in a cell with no treat- 
ment whatsoever, is criminal. Many of 
these victims are guilty of no other 
crime than to their own selves and their 
bodies. If the public only knew the 
suffering and mental anguish the un- 
fortunate slaves of this menace endure, 
it would be horrified. I know whereof 
I speak, for on the altar of dope, I 
placed a career, sacrificing health, 
wealth, youth and social position. 

Much has been written and said about 
limiting the source of supply of nar- 
cotic drugs. I believe that is putting 
the cart before the horse. Stop the de- 

(Turn to page 184) 
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International Committee Suggestions 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR UNITED 
STATES 


By LUTHER M. FEEGER 
Chairman of Committee 


HE purpose of conducting open for- 

ums in Kiwanis clubs is to bring pub- 
lic questions of all kinds before the 
membership in a way that both sides 
may be presented fairly and honestly 
and that a more “Intelligent, Aggres- 
sive and Serviceable Citizenship” may 
be the result. 

It is highly desirable to bring our 
national problems, as well as our com- 
munity and state issues into the pro- 
grams of Kiwanis clubs; there to dis- 
cuss them point by point, in such a way 
that the membership not only gain in- 
formation on those topics but also may 
be moved to do something concretely. 
Open forums are for the purpose of 
educating Kiwanians in the problems 
of citizenship. 

Definite planning for an open forum 
is necessary in order that all phases of 
a question and all viewpoints may be 
presented. If this is done, the mem- 
bers will receive a well-rounded pres- 
entation of an issue, or they will par- 
ticipate in a discussion which will be 
mutually enlightening and profitable to 
the proponents and opponents of a 
question. 

Many clubs have hesitated about con- 
ducting an open forum for fear of giv- 
ing offense. This danger, if such it be, 
will be eliminated if both sides are 
given opportunity for a free and un- 
trammeled expression of opinion. Ex- 
perience has shown that this fear is 
more imaginary than real. Every Ki- 
wanian is willing to hear both sides of 
a question. He cannot formulate a 
sound judgment until he has studied 
the pros and cons of a proposition. The 
open forum is an ideal method of ob- 
taining the information requisite for 
an intelligent citizenry. 

Your committee has prepared the 
following forum topics, each of them 
merely suggestive: 

1. Public relief as it affects the 
moral fibre of the recipient. 

2. Juvenile delinquency. 

3. The mounting cost of govern- 
ment—federal, state and local—in re- 
lation to the national income. 

4. Does the average public school 
curriculum meet modern vocational 
and cultural needs? 

5. Consolidation 
units. 


of governmental 


6. The effect of reciprocal trade 
treaties on local industries. 

The foregoing topics have a national 
background but every community which 
is large enough to support a Kiwanis 
club has social, economic and govern- 
mental problems, which should be used 
as bases for formal discussions. 

Your committee takes the liberty of 
quoting here almost verbatim the four 
methods of conducting open forums 
recommended by former public affairs 
committees. 

First: Debate method. Two speakers 
debate a subject with no questions or 
discussions from club members. This 
method may be used merely to give the 
members useful points of information. 

Second: Lecture question method. A 
person assumed to be an expert de- 
livers an address followed by a period 
of questions and discussions from the 
members of the audience. 

Third: Forum dialogue. Two per- 
sons, both experts, or one expert and 
one acting as chairman and interro- 
gator carry on a dialogue or conversa- 
tion on the subject stated, followed by 
questions and discussion. 

Fourth: Symposium or panel discus- 
sion. Three or more persons assumed 
to be qualified representatives of dif- 
ferent positions on a given subject 
deliver brief addresses or hold brief 
conversations, each stating his own 
views, followed by questions from the 
other members of the panel staff, the 
club or both. 

The success or failure of open for- 
ums in Kiwanis clubs will depend in 
large measure on the care with which 
speakers are selected. 





BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 


By CHARLES I. HENRY 
Chairman of Committee 


AS your club Committee on Boys 
and Girls Work started any proj- 
ects this year? 

If young people are to wisely use 
their increased leisure they must not 
only have recreational facilities which 
are legitimate but must have leader- 
ship with a vision of service. Some 
clubs seem to surrender their initiative 
and slide into those activities which can 
be directed largely by other agencies. 
One might imagine cases in which this 
policy might not be best for youth. It 
might also mean that the Kiwanis club 
is satisfied with mediocrity. 





The first statement of our printed 
programs for clubs in 1938, copy of 
which has been mailed to club commit- 
tees, mentions opportunities for par- 
ticipation in the activities of the local 
community. Do you have room for a 
boy or girl as part-time help in your 
place of business? Why not have a 
young people’s day in which the affairs 
of the city and county are administered 
by youth under supervision? Get an 
invitation for senior classes in the high 
schools to attend municipal or other 
court sessions on special occasions, also 
sessions of the city councils or cham- 
bers of commerce. 

Some club chairmen have said their 
clubs could not do all the things out- 
lined so we hasten to say that no club 
is expected to do it all. Your Interna- 
tional committee does hope, however, 
that from the breadth of suggestions in 
its printed program every club will find 
something challenging to its best effort. 
Locate personal interests of a member, 
then have him head up an activity. Ki- 
wanis is a team game and while not all 
of us will be able to hit home runs some 
of us will and others can make two- 
baggers. The scorer will only record 
the way we played the game. 
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KIWANIS EDUCATION 


By FRANKLIN C. HAVEN 
Chairman of Committee 


PPORTUNITIES to secure com- 

prehensive education in Kiwanis 
are so numerous that we must limit 
ourselves to a few in point and urge 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Kiwanis Education take advantage of 
the others by direct inquiry of any 
member of this International commit- 
tee or of the International Headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 

We should all know Kiwanis as it 
is and not as we imagine it to be and 
the new member particularly should 
know the facts and have the correct 
impressions. Thoroughly educate him 
and he will never be deleted for want 
of interest and understanding. Your 
new members will enjoy reading some 
of the printed matter of educational 
value. In time each of them may read 
all of it, but to ask that much in the 
beginning is not a wise practice. Let 
each of the new members be given 
copies of “Kiwanis in Brief” and ‘“Ki- 
wanis and You” and “Kiwanis Progress 
Flashes.” In order that you may know 

(Turn to page 187) 
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WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


THE total registration at the district’s 
mid-winter meeting held at Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, on January 10 and 11 
This meeting was the most 
largely attended of any which have 
been held thus far in the district, 86.3 
per cent of all the clubs in the district 
having delegates in attendance. All of 
the district officers and lieutenant gov- 
ernors were present with the exception 
of Lieutenant Governor C. B. Smith of 
Escanaba, who is ill, and all of the 
district committee chairmen were pres- 
ent with the exception of two. 

The outstanding talks at the meeting 
were those given by Immediate Past 
District Governor Glen V. Rork of Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, District Governor 
Asa M. Royce of Platteville, Wisconsin, 
and International Trustee Bennett O. 
Knudson of Albert Lea, Minnesota. 

Past International President Joshua 
L. Johns of Algoma, Wisconsin, acted 
as the installing officer in his usual 
efficient and pleasing manner, giving an 
impressive charge to each of the of- 
ficers whom he installed. Probably the 
outstanding highlight of all the talks 
at the conference was the acceptance 
speech by District Governor Royce. The 
scheme of the entire meeting was based 
on Governor Royce’s slogan, “Live and 
Help Live.” 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Beaver Dam, 
Columbus and Waupun, Wisconsin, 
joined in an inter-club meeting held at 
Beaver Dam at which time the officers 
of the three clubs were installed in a 
joint ceremony. Eighty-five Kiwanians 
enjoyed the interesting program which 
was presided over by Immediate Past 
President Clarence Keller of Beaver 
Dam, who gave the address of welcome. 
Singing was led by William Morgan 
and Past District Governor Norton J. 
Williams of Neenah, Wisconsin, had 
charge of that part of the program rec- 
ognizing the past presidents. In charge 
of the installation of officers were: for 
presidents, Past District Governor Bert 
Zinn of Milwaukee; for vice presidents, 
Lieutenant Governor Truman J. Seiler, 
Neenah; for secretary-treasurers, Dis- 
trict Treasurer Melvin H. Sater, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; for directors, Past Dis- 


was 355. 


trict Governor Williams. 
The address of the evening was by 


District Governor Asa M. Royce of 
Platteville, Wisconsin, who chose as his 
title, “Things Not Bought with Gold.” 
The theme throughout the address was 
the value of friendships throughout this 
life. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


HREE hundred Kiwanians and ladies 

from Nebraska and Iowa joined in 
honoring District Governor William C. 
Jarnagin of Storm Lake, Iowa, and Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Glenn 
L. Cavanaugh of Omaha, Nebraska, on 
January 12 when the Omaha club pre- 
sented the governor’s home club banner 
to Storm Lake. It is reported that this 
enjoyable party in the form of a dinner 
dance was the biggest social function 
in the history of the Nebraska-Iowa 
District, excluding convention activi- 
ties. 

A special train chartered by the 
Omaha club left that city at 1:30 p.m. 
and picked up Kiwanians and ladies at 
Council Cluffs, Missouri Valley, Onawa 
and Sioux City, lowa. Many from other 
towns not on the route drove to the 
stops so they could join the special 
train. Approximately 125 persons were 


on the special train when it rolled in at 
7:30 after an hour’ and a half’s delay at 
Cherokee because of a breakdown. 

The guests were met at the depot by 
a caravan of cars furnished by Storm 
Lake Kiwanians directed by Phillip C. 
Thornton and transported to the ball- 
room which was attractively set up in 
“carbaret” style under the supervision 
of Mrs. M. E. Green and-Kiwanian C. 
O. Murphy. There they were greeted 
by approximately 175 others represent- 
ing clubs from all over Iowa, who had 
arrived by car. 

The address of welcome was given, 
following the invocation by Past Presi- 
dent W. J. Robinson and by President 
J. V. Fitzgerald, both of the Storm 
Lake club. President Ralph Swanson 
responded on behalf of the Omaha club 
and turned the gavel over to Past Dis- 
trict Governor Cavanaugh. He offici- 
ated as the governor’s home club ban- 
ner, which will remain in Storm Lake 
for 1938, was presented to the host 
club. This was accepted on behalf of 
the club by Guy E. Mack. 

Toastmaster Cavanaugh also pinned 
the governor’s button upon District 


Governor Jarnagin in a brief address 
in which he stressed the remarkable in- 
crease in Kiwanis interest and activity 
throughout the district. In a brief mes- 











One hundred and sixty persons were present at the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 


Council Grove, Kansas, practically every club in Division XI 


eing represented, in addition to the 


Lawrence and Topeka clubs of Division ¥V. Emporia was the sponsoring club and Immediate Past 
District Governor Henry W. Thiessen made the charter presentation. 
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The above photograph was taken at the Mid-Winter Conference of the Capital District_held in 
Hagerstown, Maryland, on January 10. Front row, left to right: Lieutenant Governors Ralph R. 
Repass, Marion, Virginia; William C. Wheatley, Lynchburg, Virginia ; WwW. A. Barksdale, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia; and Miles S. Reifsnyder, Westminster, Maryland; Secretary Treasurer Asa W. How- 
ard, Roanoke, Virginia; Past District Governor Henry A. Converse, Harrisonburg, Virginia; and J. 
M. Biedler, Harrisonburg, chairman of the District Committee on Attendance. Back row, left to 
right: Lieutenant Governors Andrew Bell, Winchester, Virginia; and John R. rio tage Soe Rich- 


mond, Virginia; Immediate Past District Governor George C. Peery, Salem, Virginia; Presi 


ent Allen 


I. Myers, Hagerstown, Maryland; Henry Holzapfel, speaker at the luncheon; International Trustee 
James P. Gallagher, Newton, Massachusetts; and Past District Governor F. Berry Plummer, Hagers- 
town, Maryland. 


sage Governor Jarnagin pledged that 
he will exert every effort to “Keep Ki- 
wanis Building” during 1938. Presen- 
tation of the past governor’s button to 
Immediate Past District Governor Cav- 
anaugh was made by District Secre- 
tary-Treasurer B. L. Holton of Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

As a tribute to his outstanding rec- 
ord as governor, Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Goverhor Cavanaugh was given a 
beautiful, engraved gold wrist watch 
by the Omeha club. Spring flowers were 
presented to Mrs. Cavanaugh and 
American Beauty roses to Mrs. Jarna- 
gin by the Omaha club and the ladies 
from Storm Lake presented corsages 
to Mrs. Cavanaugh, Mrs. Jarnagin and 
Mrs. Fitzgerald. 

The Buena Vista College a capella 
choir, directed by Kiwanian John H. 
Bloom, Storm Lake, received enthusias- 
tic applause during a fifteen-minute 
concert which followed dinner. Ki- 
wanian Bloom also led the gathering 
in group singing during dinner, with 
Kiwanian Rodney Hill, Storm Lake, at 
the piano. Tom Collins of the Kansas 
City Journal-Post, philosopher and 
humorist, received a great ovation after 
his address in which he cleverly com- 
bined comedy and seriousness. He 
lauded Kiwanis for teaching “the ar- 
tistic way of living.” 

Additional honor was given Storm 
Lake when a plaque symbolic of first 
place in the divisional efficiency con- 
test was presented to the club by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Edward V. Corbett of 
the Sioux City club, which had held the 
plaque for the past eight months. 

Past International President Ray- 
mond M. Crossman of Omaha gave the 
benediction. Guests who arrived by 
train left at eleven o’clock but others 
stayed until a late hour. Confetti, 
streamers, noisemakers and _ balloons 
furnished additional fun for the danc- 
ers. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


HE twenty-third birthday anniver- 

sary of Kiwanis International was 
observed at an inter-club meeting by 
100 members and ladies of the Kiwanis 
Club of Oakland, California, with a 
large number representing other clubs 
in the vicinity. 


The Oakland club also made the eve- 
ning the occasion of presenting to Im- 
mediate Past President Edgar E. Mul- 
ler and Mrs. Muller a beautiful mantel 
clock as a token of appreciation of the 
outstanding work done by President 
Muller during 1937. The presentation 
was made by Past President Earl B. 
Leonard of the Oakland club. 

Adding to the festivity of the oc- 
sasion was the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary of 
District Secretary Fred S. Kistemann 
and Mrs. Kistemann. Features of the 
program included a fine floor show and 
music by the Oakland Kiwanis Glee 
Club. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Kiwanis Club of Olney, Philadel- 

phia, received its charter at an inter- 
club meeting at which there were pres- 
ent approximately 250 Kiwanians and 
ladies representing the fifteen clubs of 
Division IX as well as other clubs in 
neighboring divisions. 

A splendid musical program was of- 
fered by the Philadelphia Concert Com- 
pany under the direction of Kiwanian 
Lewis J. Howell of the Philadelphia 
club. Kiwanian B. Graham Bauerle, also 
of that club, was in good voice and 
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sang several baritone solos which were 
well received by those present. 

President Horace S. Felton of Phila- 
delphia, the sponsoring club, presided 
in a manner that was pleasing to all 
present. 

Presentations were made of the fol- 
lowing gifts: An engraved gong and 
gavel from the sponsoring club, pre- 
sented by Immediate Past President 
William C. T. Bauerle; flags from the 
Norristown club; and buttons from the 
Chester club. The charter was pre- 
sented by Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Clarence L. Conner of Chester. 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker gave the principal address of 
the evening and he described Olney, 
Philadelphia’s charter night meeting as 
an auspicious occasion that was sig- 
nificant of a successful advent into the 
Kiwanis family. 

Following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the new club: President— 
Clarence Sadler; Vice President, Her- 
bert Brown; Secretary—Wallace W. 
Bryce; Treasurer—Theodore R. Kauf- 
mann; Directors—M. Carl Foedisch, 
Herbert J. Weber, Charles P. Schuck, 
Charles J. Gruber, Gerard C. Lahr, 
Earl S. Rau, George J. Hess, William 
H. Hartley, Samuel T. Woods and Wal- 
ter D. Jennings. 


WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 

ISITING Kiwanians from Winona, 

the sponsoring club, La Crosse, Eau 
Claire and Chippewa Falls were pres- 
ent at the charter night meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Alma, Wisconsin. 

Past President M. J. Owen of the 
Winona club was toastmaster. He was 
introduced by Lieutenant Governor 
George M. Hetherington of La Crosse. 
The invocation was by N. B. Peake of 
Winona. Community singing was led 
by H. J. Busdicker of Winona and C. 
E. Stiles of Chippewa Falls. 

The charter was presented by Imme- 
diate Past District Governor Glen V. 
Rork, who gave the principal address 











In celebration of the —_ anniversary of Kiwanis International the Kiwanis Club of Oakiand, 
California, was host at a colorful inter-club meeting. 
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of the evening. United States and 
Canadian flags were presented to the 
new club by 1937 Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Douglas F. Dickerson of Winona 
on behalf of the district. A table gong 
was presented to the new club by Im- 
mediate Past President H. R. Wieck- 
ing on behalf of the sponsoring club. 

Greetings from International Presi- 
dent F. Trafford Taylor, Immediate 
Past District Governor Alloys F. Bran- 
ton and International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker were read. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Alma club: President—Wil- 
lard F. Kirchner; Vice President, Nic 
A. Nelson; Secre tary—Theodore Bueh- 
ler, Jr.; Treasurer—Jay A. Ganz; Di- 
rectors—John R. Lindrud, Russell H. 
Smith, Frank M. Noll, Gustav H. Duer- 
kop, Oscar Tritsch, Ed. H. Ruben and 
G. Lee Pattison. 


FLORIDA 


ELLOWSHIP and Kiwanis business 

were compatibly paired at the mid- 
winter meeting of the Florida District 
held at New Smyrna on January 9 and 
10. There was no conflict between the 
two and neither suffered from undue 
intrusion of the other The New 
Smyrna members had provided suffi- 
cient and proper entertainment fea- 
tures, without overdoing them, so that 
the program was well balanced. 

The Kiwanis program was worked 
out flawlessly by District Governor 
Simeon R. Doyle and faultlessly carried 
out by those asked to serve. Beginning 
with Lindsay McNair’s address on Sun- 
day evening on “Collectivism and In- 
dividualism”’ and ending with the dis- 
trict committeemen’s plans for this 
year, every number of the program was 





a well-planned and inspiring contribu- 
tion. 

The fellowship hour on Sunday eve- 
ning was followed by a banquet which 
was attended by 1125 Kiwanians and 
Excellent singing was led by 
Herring 


ladies. 


Charles of Daytona Beach, 


Immediate Past District Governor J. 
Kenneth Williamson of West Palm 
Beach acted as toastmaster and Lind- 
say McNair of Orlando gave an inspira- 
tional address. 

At Monday morning’s session Dis- 
trict Governor Doyle was the presiding 
officer. The 1937 Secretary-Treasurer 
E. F. Stumpf of West Palm Beach pre- 
sented his report and Immediate Past 
District Governor Williamson brought 
a message. Then followed an inspira- 
tional address by Jean V. Knapp of 
Tallahassee, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor, and talks by the following 1938 
lieutenant governors: John Edwin 
Baker, Umatilla, ‘‘Kiwanis and the 
Handicapped”’; Worth Henson, Braden- 
ton, “Kiwanis in My Division’; Sam F. 
Morgan, Panama City, “Kiwanis and 
Serviceable Citizenship”; James E. 
Nobles, Fort Pierce, “‘Kiwanis Extends 
Friendship”; W. Amos Way, Arcadia, 
“Where Shall We Go from Here?’’; 
and Frank Wright, Gainesville, ‘‘Ki- 
wanis Fundamentals.” 

The district officers were installed 
by International Vice President C. 
Harold Hippler of Eustis. 

Monday afternoon’s conferences in- 
cluded one for club presidents and vice 
presidents led by Past District Gover- 
nor Harold V. Condict, Orlando; one 
for club secretaries and treasurers led 
by Immediate Past District Governor 
Williamson substituting for Past Dis- 
trict Governor Ben Meginniss of Talla- 
hassee; and one for club committeemen 
and others led by International Vice 
President Hippler substituting for Past 
District Governor James Norman of 
Gainesville. These conferences were 
enthusiastically attended. 

“Looking Ahead” on the part of dis- 
trict committeemen followed the con- 
ferences. The following chairmen 
reported: Boys and Girls Work, Young 
Hogan, Delray Beach; Inter-Club Re- 
lations, Carlisle Rogers, Leesburg; Ki- 
wanis Education, Earl Myers, Eustis; 
Public Affairs, Horace Smith, Ocala; 
Publicity, Don Lochner, Clermont; Un- 








Officers of the Florida District were installed by 
a meeting held in New Smyrna. Readin 
Lieutenant Gover Worth Henson; 
ernor Frank S. Wright; District Governor 
Immediate Past District. Governor 0; 
tenant Governor W. Amos Way; 


from left to right: 

1937 se Edward F. Stumpf; 

Kenneth Williamson ; Secretary- -Treasurer Herman Kurz; 

a - ag gg oo Joba Edwin Baker, and Lieutenant Governor 
ames E. 


International Vice President C. Harold Hippler at 


Lieutenant Governor Sam F 
Lieutenant Gov- 
President Hip po 
ieu- 


organ; 


Doyle; International Vice 
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der-Privileged Child, Bill Gardiner, 
Daytona Beach; On-to-San Francisco, 
Karl Lehmann, Tavares; and Codéper- 
ation with Churches, Julius Dingfelder, 
Sanford. 

An informal fellowship hour fol- 
lowed the adjournment of the confer- 
ence at five o’clock Monday afternoon, 
rounding out one of the finest meet- 
ings ever held in the district. 


Nearly 250 Kiwanians and _ ladies 
gathered in Hollywood, Florida, for a4 
divisional installation dinner meeting. 
Coming at the end of the holiday sea- 
son as it did, the yuletide spirit was 
much in evidence, making the affair 
doubly enjoyable. Officers of the clubs 
in the division were inducted into office 
by Roe Fulkerson, editorial writer for 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 

An idea of the cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere that was felt throughout the din- 
ner can be obtained from the fact that 
there were Kiwanians in attendance 
from as far away as Canada and Mon- 
tana. 

Presidents and secretaries, respective- 
ly, who were inducted into office in- 
cluded W. W. Perry and A. W. Law- 
rence of Clewiston; J. L. Love and S. 
Harrington Jones, Delray Beach; W. 
W. Branch and D. H. Fairchild, Fort 
Lauderdale; Dewey Crawford, presi- 
dent, Fort Pierce; John F. Causey and 
B. C. Lukens, Hollywood; and C, F. 
Damerow and J. William Boring, Vero 
Beach. 

C. F. Hammerstein of Hollywood, 
former lieutenant governor, presided 
and introduced Kiwanian Fulkerson. 
Others who sat at the speaker’s table 
included Lieutenant Governor James E. 
Nobles and Mrs. Nobles of Fort Pierce, 
Mrs. Fulkerson and Mrs. Hammerstein. 

A splendid floor show furnished en- 
tertainment during dinner. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


ITH district, divisional and club 

training schools behind them in 
all nine divisions, the officers of the 
district are concentrating efforts on 
improving club administration, espe- 
cially with regard to codperation with 
International Headquarters and the 
district office in the matter of submit- 
ting monthly, semiannual and other 
necessary club reports. There is a 
determination to get this large district 
of 106 clubs, some of which are more 
than 1000 miles apart, on the list of 
100 percent districts. 

Since the first of the year, large 
inter-club meetings have been held at 
Pawhuska, Weslaco, San Antonio, 
Amarillo, Hobart, Beeville and Tex- 
arkana. District Governor Robert O. 
Wilson is establishing the reputation 
of being a traveling governor, for since 
his election to office and the time that 
this goes to press, Governor Wilson 
has attended divisional training schools 
and inter-club meetings at 14 different 
clubs in seven of the nine divisions, 
with a total travel of more than 4500 
miles, 

Club reports indicate that important 
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membership gains are being made, es- 
pecially at Austin, Waco, Pawhuska, 
Holdenville, Lubbock, Sinton, Ardmore 
and Cheyenne, where intensive mem- 
bership programs are being carried 
out. 

The 1938 district convention will 
be held at Ardmore, Oklahoma, on Oc- 
tober 9, 10 and 11, and for the first 
time this will be conducted and financed 
under the new district plan whereby 
a convention fund is provided from a 
per capita tax of an extra 35 cents per 
member, to be used solely in meeting 
convention expense. Registration fees 
for the district convention were ac- 
cordingly reduced to the rather nom- 
inal amounts of $1.50 for Kiwanians 
and $1.00 for ladies. 

The District On-to-San Francisco 
Committee is under way with plans for 
a special train from the district and 
for representation of every club at San 
Francisco. 


NEW YORK 


HE annual meeting of the Presidents’ 

Council of the New York District was 
held at Syracuse, New York, on Janu- 
ary 16 and 17. Sixty-six of the 86 clubs 
in the district were represented, the 
largest number of clubs attending the 
council in the past several years. 

Registration began at nine o’clock on 
Sunday morning and everything ran 
smoothly because of the thoughtful- 
ness and foresight of the committees 
appointed by the Syracuse club. A 
splendid Transportation Committee met 
every train and escorted the represen- 
tatives to the hotel. 

The regular meeting of the trustees 
of the district was held from three to 
six o’clock p.m., at which business of 
the district was transacted. At the 
same time the other representatives at 
the council enjoyed a round-table dis- 
cussion which was very instructive, 
taking up informally many subjects for 
club improvement. 

The governor and lieutenant gover- 
nors were installed on Sunday evening 
by Past District Governor Franklin C. 
Haven. The installation ceremonies 
were followed by a reception and buffet 
supper furnished by the Syracuse club. 
During the evening the visitors were 
entertained by the Syracuse club’s 
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Nine members of the Kiwanis Club of West Seattle, Washington, drove over 400 miles in order to 


meet with the Kiwanis Club of Colville, Washington, and secure the famous ‘‘travelin 
which was started on the road by the Klamath Falls, Oregon, club recently. 
elican from Pullman, Washington, and Pullman from Coeur d'Alene, 
In order to obtain the pelican from another club, the visitors must travel a greater number 


had previously claimed the 
Idaho. 


of miles to the meeting than were traveled by the holding club when it obtained the bird. 


elican’”’ 


Newport, ashington, 


The man 


miles are figured in proportion to the size of the club. 


chorus of unusually fine singers. 

The business session of the council 
convened at 9:00 o’clock on Monday and 
continued throughout the day. Reports 
of the 1937 officers submitted at this 
meeting showed a net gain of 544 mem- 
bers during the year. Ten new clubs 
were built during the past year. Plans 
for membership development, club ex- 
tension, active district committee work 
and plans for the International and dis- 
trict conventions were all worked out 
during the business session. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


ISTRICT Governor Griffith I. Grif- 

fith has zoned the committee of the 
district for 1938 in order that each 
group may meet and develop programs 
of value. The following chairmen will 
serve: Achievement Contest, Kenneth 
C. Mower, Spokane, Washington; Agri- 
culture, Vernon Vine, Bellingham; Boys 
and Girls Work, George W. Roup, 
Mount Vernon, Washington; Business 
Standards, Grover Burrows, Yakima, 
Washington; Classification and Mem- 
bership, P. D. Rooney, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; District Convention Program, 
Will D. Lyness, Tacoma, Washington; 
Finance, Walter H. Robertson, Port- 
land, Oregon; Inter-Club Relations, 
Cecil A. Root, Vancouver, Washington; 
Kiwanis Education, Dean Lobaugh, 





The above lieutenant governors of the New York District were installed at the district meetin 


Syracuse, New York, on January 16 and 17. 


Reading left to right, above, are: 


held in 


Lieutenant Governors 


George W. Wriston, William C. Godsen, Frank G. Phillips, ey H. Loughran, W. Alfred Robinson, 


David M. Russell, Jr., Fred J. Marshall and 


Sargeant Nixon. 





Walla Walla, Washington; Kiwanis Ex- 
tension, John M. Booth, Kellog, Idaho; 
Kiwanis Reasearch, Ed. H. Fraser, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Laws and Regu- 
lations, Archie C. McIntyre, Pendleton, 
Oregon; Music, Herbert Ford, Tacoma, 
Washington; “On-to-San Francisco,” 
Clinton S. Harley, University-Seattle, 
Washington; “On-to-Tacoma,” Will D. 
Lyness, Tacoma; Public Affairs, James 
P. Neal, Olympia, Washington; Pub- 
licity, John Aschim, Tillamook, Oregon; 
Support of Churches in their Spriritual 
Aims, Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis, Wash- 
ington; Under-Privileged Child, Henry 
E. Perkins, Klamath Falls, Oregon and 
Vocational Guidance, Frank E. Hnder- 
son, Vancouver, B. C. 


OHIO 


The governor’s inaugural banquet 
and installation party of Division VI 
were held at Galion, Ohio, with over 
300 Kiwanians and ladies present, rep- 
resenting the Kiwanis Clubs of Dela- 
ware, Marion, Mt. Gilead, Mansfield, 
Crestline, Fostoria, Akron, Cleveland, 
Lima, Covington, Wellington, Norwalk, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Wooster, Port Clinton, 
Bellevue, Marysville, Leetonia, Canton, 
Tiffin, Coshocton, Findlay, Bellefon- 
taine, Northwest Columbus, Fremont, 
Ottawa and Galion. 

District Governor Philip E. Auer of 
the host club was, of course, the guest 
of honor on this occasion. There was 
an all day business session of the board 
of directors, when plans and policies 
were outlined for the year 1938. 

The evening’s program opened with 
President C. L. Morkel of Galion pre- 
siding. Singing was led by Willis B. 
Edmund, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Music. The master of cere- 
monies was E. Paul Monroe, first pres- 
ident of the Galion club, who introduced 
the guest speaker of the evening, Inter- 
national Secretary Fred C. W. Parker. 

All of the district officers were pres- 
ent and were installed by International 
Trustee William A. Williams of Cleve- 
land. The installation ceremony was 
followed by District Governor Auer’s 
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message. A fine musical program, in- 
cluding selections by the Galion Kiwa- 
nis Club Quartet, was followed by the 
closing address of the evening, “Sense 
and Nonsense,” by Dr. Delix Held of 
the College of Commerce, Ohio State 
University. 

On January 21 the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Northwest Columbus and Delaware en- 
joyed an inter-club meeting to cele- 
brate the twenty-third anniversary of 
Kiwanis International and the nine- 
teenth anniversary of the Delaware 
club. District Governor Auer was the 
principal speaker on this occasion. 
Other district officers present were Sec- 
retary Pete Land of Akron and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Depew Head of North- 
west Columbus, as well as Walter H. 
todurtha of Delaware, former lieu- 
tenant governor. 

Kiwanians numbering about 100 from 
Salem, Lisbon, Leetonia, East Pales- 
tine and Columbiana met at Columbiana 
for an inter-club installation meeting. 
Lieutenant Governor Marion C. Dietrich 
of East Cleveland was the guest of 
honor and speaker at this meeting. He 
was introduced by Lieutenant Governor 
Carl F, Willman of Salem. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


EPRESENTATIVES from nine of 

the ten clubs in Division XIII were 
present for a divisional meeting held in 
Pontiac. These clubs included the 
Bloomington, El Paso, Farmer City, 
LeRoy, Mendota, Minonk, Ottawa, 
Streator, LaSalle-Peru and Pontiac 
clubs. Lieutenant Governor Charles B. 
French of LaSalle-Peru presided over 
the noon luncheon meeting. 

Presentation of the lieutenant gover- 
nor’s button to Lieutenant Governor 
French by 1937 Lieutenant Governor 
J. Osear Hall of Bloomington was one 
of the features of the noon program. 
Lieutenant Governor French, in turn, 
presented Kiwanian Hall with a past 
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In attendance at the governor's inaugural banquet of the Ohio District were the above gentlemen: 
Left to right—Districe Secretary Pete Land; International Trustee William A. Williams; District Gover- 
nor Philip E. Auer; International Secretary Fred C. W. Parker; and District Treasurer James G. Lewis. 








Pontiac, Illinois, for their divisional training school. Here are the club presidents in conference: Left 

to right: Oscar Wisthuff, Farmer City; Frank Cleary, El Paso; Lieutenant Governor C. B. French, 

LaSalle-Peru; Reid Tombaugh, Pontiac; I. J. Lasswell, Mendota; Lee Pray, Leroy; P. C. Somerville, 
Bloomington; A. E. Tiffany, Streator, and John Schumacher, Ottawa. 


Representatives of nine of the ten clubs in Division XIII of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District met in } 


lieutenant governor’s button. Visiting mond of Woodlawn, Chicago, and a mu- 
presidents gave brief talks to conclude sical program by the Pontiac Men’s 
the noon session. Chorus, sponsored by the Pontiac Ki- 

Features of the evening meeting wanis club and directed by G. H. Fitz. 
were an address on Kiwanis ideals by There were also several violin and piano 
Past District Governor Frank Ham-_ solos. 
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For the past twelve years the Kiwanis Club of Montclair, New Jersey, has tendered at the conclusion of each football season, a banquet to the Montclair 


high school squad, coaches, cheer leaders and band, whether they win, draw or lose. These guests total about 125 in number. In addition, the mayor and 
board of commissioners and various heads of the boards of education and civic organizations and coaches from neighboring schools are invited as guests. 
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Celebrate at Kiwanis Birthplace 
By GEORGE A. FERRIS 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Detroit and Editor, Kiwanis Krier 


NOTHER great inter-club Kiwanis 
Ay iiss party celebrating the 
the twenty-third anniversary of 
the birth of Kiwanis in Detroit was 
held at the Masonic Temple, Thursday 
evening, January 20, and was a delight- 
ful success. As usual it was sponsored 
by the Associated Kiwanis Clubs of 
Detroit and Highland Park. 

Arnold Jacquemain, past president of 
the Detroit Northeast club, general 
chairman of the Party Committee also 
functioned as toastmaster. By using 
his wits and employing the old steam 
roller, Arnold established himself as the 
all-time, all-International speed master. 
The program lasted approximately one 
hour. It sounds impossible but the in- 
trepid Arnold didn’t know it couldn’t 
be done so he went right ahead and 
did it. 

The International President, F. Traf- 
ford Taylor, attempted to fly to De- 
troit from his home in Manitoba, but 
was grounded in Fargo, North Dakota, 
because of unsafe flying conditions and 
telegraphed his regrets. Fred McAl- 
ister, London, Ontario, International 
Trustee, substituted for President Tay- 
lor and delivered a short, forceful, elo- 


quent and altogether appropriate ad- 
dress. Rev. George Jeffrey of the 
Northwest club delivered the invoca- 
tion, Barney Dawson of Sarnia brought 
greetings from Canada and _ District 
Governor Gladwin Lewis responded for 
Michigan and the United States. 

International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker and Mrs. Parker were present 
and Fred as usual spoke briefly and 
sincerely. Frank Staiger, director of 
the Port Huron Kiwanis band, led the 
singing and his band played most 
pleasingly. Del Delbridge supplied the 
instrumental ensemble for the merry 
hours of dancing. 

Each club of the Associated Kiwanis 
Clubs of Detroit and Highland Park 
sent a splendid delegation to the meet- 
ing and it was one of the happiest of 
these always merry birthday parties. 
Clubs from nearby and from a distance 
were also represented by delegations of 
varying numbers. 

Among the distinguished Kiwanians 
present at the party was of course Joe 
Prance, the first Kiwanian, whose at- 
tendance at birthday celebrations is 
just taken for granted. Mrs. Prance 
accompanied him. 


Honor Ben Meginniss 
By RALPH DAVIS 
Secretary Kiwanis Club of Tallahassee, Florida 


EN A. Meginniss, Tallahassee’s 
kk charter member Kiwanian and a 

war-horse in the Florida District 
for nearly a decade, received a fitting 
tribute from his fellow club members 
January 25 with the presentation of a 
beautiful testimonial. 

The meeting was dedicated to Ben, 
who retired as secretary on January 1 
after 14% years service. Dubbed “Our 
All American Secretary,” a rousing 





Ben A. Meginniss, retiring secretary of the Talla- 
hassee, Florida, club, receiving the club’s testi- 
monial of letters from Guyte McCord, senior pres- 
ident of the Tallahassee club now active. In a 
meeting dedicated to the veteran Kiwanian, he 
was rewarded for his 141 years of loyal and 
efficient service as secretary. He resigned his offi- 
cial position on January 1. 


program was staged in honor of the 
veteran official. 

The testimonial, appropriately bound 
in Kiwanis blue leather and on which 
was enscribed in gold letters—‘‘Ben A. 
Meginniss, Secretary, 1923-1937, Tal- 
lahassee Kiwanis Club,” was ably pre- 
sented by Guyte McCord, senior presi- 
dent of the Tallahassee club now active. 
Guyte, a lifelong friend of Ben’s, also 
served as his secretary during the lat- 
ter’s district governorship in 1929. 

Each of the 64 members of the club 
contributed a letter to the testimonial. 
Some were long and quite poetic, others 
brief, but all expressed the love and 
devotion of every Tallahassee Kiwan- 
ian for Ben. It also contained letters 
from all International and district offi- 
cers. 

Earnest words of praise were heaped 
on Ben by four members, who were 
chosen because of two prime qualifica- 
tions—service in Kiwanis and because 
they had rather work than talk. They 
were George Lewis, a past president; 
Odis Kendrick and Al Thornton, for- 
mer Under-Privileged Child Committee 
Chairmen; and T. Angus MacEwan, a 
hard working newcomer. Their theme 
was “What Big Ben has Been.” 
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A note of merriment was brought 
into the affair with the singing of “He 
Ain’t Gonna Write No More,” a parody 
on “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No More” and 
a jovial reminder of Ben’s highly en- 
tertaining weekly letters. 

Ben has not confined his activities to 
Kiwanis, having been County Judge of 
Leon County; Secretary of the local 
Chamber of Commerce; Mayor and 
City Commissioner of Tallahassee; and 
Attorney for the State Road Depart- 
ment. 








Vice President C. Harold Hippler, left, receives 


gold nugget attendance tab from District Goy- 
ernor Simeon R. Doyle of Florida. 


Honored for Fine 
Attendance 


N the program of the New Smyrna, 

Florida, mid-winter meeting was a 
number titled simply “Recognition.” 
There were many who wondered what 
it really meant, and were very much 
interested when Governor Simeon R. 
Doyle without any preliminaries asked 
C. Harold Hippler, Vice-President of 
Kiwanis International and Past Gov- 
ernor of the Florida District to stand. 
With no previous intimations that an 
honor was to be paid him, Vice-Presi- 
dent Hippler was awarded a fifteen- 
year perfect attendance white gold tab 
to be affixed to his membership but- 
ton. 

This gold tab was fashioned by Mark 
Farris, Helena, Montana, Chairman of 
the International Committee on Attend- 
ance and Jack Chivers, President of 
the Helena, Montana, club, from a gold 
nugget which these men had them- 
selves found. 

Plans for official tabs to be awarded 
for perfect attendance have not been 
completed as yet but this special gift 
of the Helena Kiwanians gives to Vice- 
President Hippler an exceptional honor. 
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Above, characters in the ‘‘Doubles Day’’ program put on by the Kiwanis Club of New York City. 
From left to right: Robert M. Fulton as General John J. Pershing; Lincoln Caswell as Abraham 


Lincoln; J. B. 


andever as Benjamin Franklin; J. Henry Smythe, Jr., as Franklin D. Roosevelt; Capt. 


Frederick Russell as George Bernard Shaw; Louis Andrews as Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte; Edward 
Writenour as Alfred E. Smith, and Allwyn Symington as Thomas E. Dewey. 


New York City Observes Franklin’s Birthday 


anniversary of Benjamin Franklin’s 

birthday was commemorated re- 
cently by the Kiwanis Club of New 
York. International publicity, mostly 
patriotic in character, was created by 
radio, press and newsreels. 

“Doubles Day” was the title of the 
weekly luncheon meeting at the Hotel 
McAlpin. J. B. Vandever was Benja- 
min Franklin. J. Henry Smythe, Jr., 
guest master of ceremonies, was Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Captain Frederick 
Russell, 85, nearly stole the show as 
George Bernard Shaw. Louis Andrews, 
who had actually been a “Little Cor- 
poral” in France, was almost Napoleon 
in the flesh. Robert M. Fulton was an 
acceptable General Pershing. Edward 
Writenour both looked like and talked 
like former governor Alfred Smith. 
Allwyn E. Symington, son of the club’s 
president this year, was New York 
County’s district attorney, Thomas E. 
Dewey. Dr. Lincoln Caswell, famous 


Ta two hundred and thirty-second 


lecturer on Lincoln, portrayed President 
Abraham Lincoln. 

“Lessen War is War’s Lesson’? was 
the keynote of the program. Emperor 
Napoleon was not glorified for his war 
record but as the author of the “Code 
Napoleon.” 

Some songs, written by Franklin, 
were sung by Marguerite Cartwright, 
formerly of Huntsville, Alabama, who 
was attractively garbed in a Colonial 
dress. 

Mrs. James Roosevelt, mother of the 
president, was unable to attend, but 
made known that her son had not been 
named for Benjamin Franklin, but 
after an English friend of the presi- 
dent’s great-grandfather. 

The benediction was an appropriate 
Lincoln quotation repeated by Dr. Cas- 
well, who is known as a lecturer in 
many Kiwanis sections. All of the 
participants in the meeting volunteered 
their services. 


Keyport, New Jersey, Institutes 
Marine Improvement Program 


of a marine program was submitted 

to the directors ofthe Kiwanis Club of 
Keyport, New Jersey, by President K. 
W. Heinrich (vice-president that year), 
and they approved and ordered that a 
complete program be laid before the 
club at an early meeting. This was 
done and the entire membership ap- 
proved the idea of a marine improve- 
ment commission to be appointed by 
the mayor as might be directed by a 
resolution of the Boro Council creating 
such a commission. Accordingly, the 
Kiwanis club sent a resolution to the 
Boro Council requesting the creation of 
such a commission. At the same time 
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the club approved a general outline of 


a marine improvement program. This 
was as follows: First, that the removal 
of all the wrecks and abandoned vessels 
in the harbor be undertaken with the 
thought of securing state, county and 
federal assistance in such a project; 

Second, that the Boro Council be re- 
quested to pass an ordinance prohibit- 
ing the practice of throwing ashes, rub- 
bish and garbage over the bulkheads 
or from boats onto the beach or into 
the waters of the bay; 

Third, that the vessels moored in 
front of the public bathing beach be 
removed; 

Fourth, that a general campaign be 
started to induce private property own- 
ers to clean up and improve their water- 
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fronts; 

Fifth, that a long-range program be 
developed to realize the potential value 
of the harbor and waterfront both from 
the standpoint of full utilization for the 
pursuit of yachting, bathing, boating 
and fishing; and that there be a com- 
plete development of commercial fish- 
ing, combined truck and marine tran- 
sportation, small boat basins, small 
craft repairs, winter storage, pier and 
dockage and ship chandlery; 

Sixth, that the use of the public 
bathing beach by sea planes be in- 
vestigated and the practice stopped by 
suitable regulations because such prac- 
tice not only interferes with the pub- 
lic use of the beach but is also danger- 
ous to bathers. 

Frederick V. Croes, president in 
1937, appointed the Kiwanis Marine 
Improvement Committee as follows: K. 
W. Heinrich, chairman, Herbert F. 
Brown, J. Frank Weigand, Ezra Kar- 
kus and Judson Hopla. 

At the same time, the Boro Council 
received and passed the resolution of- 
fered by the club creating a Marine Im- 
provement Commission and authorizing 
the mayor to appoint five men on it. The 
mayor immediately appointed five 
members, three of whom were on the 
Kiwanis committee. 

Much work has already been accom- 
plished since the appointment of the 
Kiwanis Marine Improvement Commit- 
tee but there is still much to be done. 
This is a long range project but the 
members of the Kiwanis club feel that 
no amount of effort is too great because 
the ultimate benefits which will be de- 
rived by the community are very great. 

The committee points out that there 
are some 6000 pleasure craft either 
documented or registered in waters 
close enough to Raritan Bay to use the 
harbor if it were improved sufficiently 
to be attractive to the owners of the 
vessels, who spend a_ tremendous 
amount in operating expenses, equip- 
ment and storage of the craft. In ad- 
dition to the pleasure boats, there are 
many thousand small work boats, 
barges and the like in nearby waters 
which would form a great market for 
the small boat yards of Keyport both 
in the repairs that are continually 
necessary and in the construction of 
new vessels. 

The development of commercial fish- 
ing in these waters about Keyport has 
been going on for some time and since 
the Kiwanis club believes that in the 
fishing industry may rest the future 
prosperity of Keyport, the club is go- 
ing to carry forward its marine pro- 
gram for 1938 by devoting itself to the 
development of these commercial fish- 
eries. 

The 1938 Marine Improvement Com- 
mittee appointed by President Hein- 
rich is as follows: Ezra Karkus, chair- 
man, Judson Hopla, Horace Burrowes, 
Raymond L. Wyckoff and J. E. D. Sil- 
cox. 

The Keyport harbor improvement 
project has been approved by President 
Roosevelt and work on it will begin 
shortly. 
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DeKalb, Illinois, 
Distributes Milk 


Kiwanis has made a name for itself 
in DeKalb by its splendid work in sup- 
plying milk to under-nourished school 
children. This activity has become so 
popular in the city that citizens who 
are not Kiwanians are now contribut- 
ing liberally to the fund. The project 
was started in 1931 and has been con- 
tinued throughout each school year 
since that time. Each child gets a 
half pint bottle of milk daily. The 
children who receive this milk are un- 
known to the others in the same room. 
In the school year 1935-36, 12,797 
bottles of milk were distributed at an 
expense of $255. In 1936-37 the total 
was 17,172 bottles, costing the club 
$350. 

In connection with this project, many 
of the needy children have been given 
mittens. 

An unusually interesting meeting of 
the club was that one held recently in 
a dining car which had been secured 
as a meeting place through the courtesy 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way. The car was placed on a siding 
adjacent to the main line of the rail- 
road. After a turkey dinner, served in 
true dining car style, W. A. Langlands, 
a master mechanic, gave a very inter- 
esting talk on the merits of Diesel- 
electric and steam power for railroad 
motive power’ Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Phil Swanson was in charge of 
the meeting. 


Monte Vista, Colorado, Shows 
Boys How "To Build” 


A year or two ago the Kiwanians of 
the Monte Vista club decided that the 
young men of the Monte Vista schools 
should at least be on speaking terms 
with their club. So they tried giving 
talks at the schools, but for some 
reason they could not satisfactorily sell 
Kiwanis to the children in their as- 
sembly room. So they “brought the 
mountain to Mohammed.” 

Since that time, each six weeks, a 
boy is chosen from the junior or senior 
class of both the Sargent High School 
and the Rio Grande County High 
School and these two lads are taken 
into the club as visitors for a six weeks’ 
period. They work on active commit- 
tees so that they may see real Kiwanis 
in action. And upon the.termination 
of the six weeks’ period, each boy is 
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asked to give a short talk on what 


Kiwanis has meant to him. This is 
educational many times to the members 
of the club who may have become a 
bit indifferent and it is good training 
for the boys who participate. Inas- 
much as the superintendents of both 
schools are members of the club, they 
are asked to select the boys who will 
be guests of the club. The honor is 
based on scholastic standing. 

In contacting the superintendents of 
both schools in regard to the results 
obtained, Kiwanian Harold Boutwell 
found that the plan accomplishes these 





Fifteen street signs like the one photographed 
above were presented to the city by the Kiwanis 
Club of Sydney, Nova Scotia, in the hope that 
the city would get busy and order similar mark- 
ings for all the city streets. 
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outstanding things: First, it gives the 
boy a chance to meet a cross-section of 
his community in a friendly, informal 
way, making it much easier for him to 
approach a business man in his com- 
munity on a matter of business or ad- 
vice. Second, it gives the boy an op- 
portunity to see just what the func- 
tions of a service club are: This in- 
stills the spirit of service and codépera- 
tion in the schools. Third, it gives the 
boy a chance to hear talks and pro- 
grams that he would otherwise not 
hear. And when such talks are heard 
under the environment of the Kiwanis 
club, the boy seems to pay more at- 
tention than if he heard them in the 
high school auditorium. Fourth, it 
has broken down an undesirable rivalry 
that had existed between the student 
bodies of the two schools for some 
time. The boys become warm friends 
working together in the atmosphere 
of Kiwanis. Fifth, it fosters pride in 
a student for the ‘‘old home town” and 
makes him feel that he has helped to 
plan, in a small way, some of its ac- 
tivities. Sixth, it sends the boy back 
to his school wanting to be a leader, 
and a builder. 

All the while the boys are benefitting 
from this program, the Kiwanians them- 
selves are profiting richly, too, with 
their contact with the vigor of youth. 


Charleston, West Virginia, 
Submits a Fine Report 


The Kiwanis Club of Charleston cer- 
tainly has reason to be proud of its 
accomplishments for the year 1937. 
During this period more than 100 
operations, mostly tonsil and adenoid, 
were performed on _ under-privileged 
children through the efforts of the 
club’s Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee. 

Because there is no social agency 
in Charleston to take care of surgical 
attention to needy children, the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee has made 
arrangements with the school nurses to 
have them report any needy cases. 
These are thoroughly investigated by 
the school nurses before they are 
turned over to the Kiwanis club. 

The committee has contracted for 
the use of a bed at the St. Francis 
Hospital at the cost of $300 per year. 
In addition to supplying the bed, the 
club has purchased a complete set of 
surgical instruments. 
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Picture at left: Immediate Past President Ray Staack of the Kiwanis Club of Eastlake, Oakland, California, presents the Jungle Gym donated by the club 


to the children of the Highland School. Center 
behalf of the Board of Education. (Kiwanian J. 


icture: Past President Frank Kornhaus, president of the Board of Education, accepts the Jungle Gym on 
. Beaty is also in the photograph.) Picture at right: A view of the Jungle Gym which provides recreation 


and physical activity for a large number of boys and girls at the same time. 


Dr. Howard Angel, a member of the 
committee, took care of the tonsil and 
adenoid operations. Other types of 
operations were recommended to vari- 
ous other members of the committee 
who are medical men who do this type 
of work. 

The value of this medical service 
supplied the under-privileged children 
of Charleston is estimated at approxi- 
mately $10,000 and is of such wonder- 
ful value to the community that it has 
brought repeated public praise by Dr. 
Leo H. Mynes, head of the Kanawha 
County School Health Service. 

Dr. Claud B. Smith was chairman of 
the Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee last year. Working with him were 
Kiwanian Angel, W. D. Given, W. M. 
Given, L. G. Lemaster and Dr. Harry 
E. Baldock. 

To enable the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee to continue its splen- 
did work, the Kiwanis club through its 
Ways and Means Committee, headed 
by Edward F. Koch, sponsored the per- 
sonal appearance of Mrs. Martin John- 
son in Charleston last April, which en- 
abled the club to raise $700 to be used 
by the Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee in its work. 

Most of the children who are aided 
by the Kiwanis club write and thank 
the members for helping them. The 
following letter from Hugh Skees ex- 
emplifies the feeling that these children 
and their parents have for the splendid 
work that the club is doing: ‘“‘Gentle- 
men: I want to thank you for having 
my tonsils out for me. Since they are 
out, I am feeling better and now I am 
sure my eyes will be stronger and I 
will be better in every way. I am nine 
years old and am in the 3A grade and 
will be promoted to 4B this month. 
God bless you each and every one.” 


Eastlake, Oakland, California, 
Dedicates a Jungle Gym 


As a culmination of its under-priv- 
ileged child activities for 1937, the 
club met at Highland School near the 
close of the year to dedicate the Jungle 
Gym donated by the club to the chil- 
dren of this school. The club had its 
regular luncheon at the school on this 
occasion with teachers of the school 
as guests, and the children provided a 
program before the dedication took 
place. 


During the year a regular amount 
was donated each month by the club 
for milk and food for needy children 
in the school, which is under the prin- 
cipalship of Kiwanian J. J. Beaty. As 
a matter of interest, the school has 
been a protege of the club for some 
time inasmuch as the preceding prin- 
cipal was also a member of the Ki- 
wanis club. 

Speakers at the dedication of the 
Jungle Gym were all members of the 
club—Immediate Past President Ray 
Staack; Principal Beaty and Past Presi- 
dent Franklin Kornhaus, president of 
the Board of Education. 


Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Does Splendid Work 


The work of the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee during 1937 was de- 
voted largely to removing. serious 
physical handicaps and otherwise aid- 
ing underprivileged children in Raleigh 
and Wake Counties. A total of 12 
children had tonsil and adenoid opera- 
tions during 1937, with arrangements 
made for five similar operations which 
were performed during the early part 
of the new year. A number of other 
operations were also made possible by 
the club, as well as dental and ortho- 
pedic treatment, with special shoes 
furnished wherever required. Several 
of the doctors who donated their serv- 
ices in this work are members of the 
club and of the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee. 

In addition to the clinical and ortho- 
pedic work done by the club, it has 
financed the monthly supper meeting 
of the Clean Life Club made up of 
working boys who meet at the Raleigh 
Y.M.C.A. This club now has a mem- 
bership of 345 members who are di- 
vided into six groups. The boys are 
given a supervised workout in the gym- 
nasium, where there are shower baths 
and swimming facilities, followed by a 
short, inspirational service and fre- 
quently an address by some minister or 
layman. This session is followed by a 


substantial supper. 

During the summer months a Junior 
Citizens club was organized out of this 
Clean Life Club to afford a certain 
amount of religious training to under- 
privileged boys. 


Pensacola, Florida, 
Awards Silver Cup 


For his “continued, untiring work in 
the prevention and cure of tubercu- 
losis,” Sidney P. Levy, father of Es- 
cambia County’s tuberculosis  sani- 
torium and preventorium, sponsored 
by the Pensacola Kiwanis club, was 
awarded for the second time the Ki- 
wanis club’s silver cup given annually 
to the citizen who for that year had 
rendered the city the most noteworthy 
public service. 

The presentation of this cup was 
made at a regular meeting of the club. 
A committee made up of Immediate 
Past President Clarence’ Frenkel, 
Mayor L. C. Hagler and L. C. Marks, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
chose Kiwanian Levy for the honor. 

The cup went to Kiwanian Levy in 
1934 also, for his work in starting the 
sanitarium at Goulding for tuberculosis 
patients. During the past year through 
his efforts a preventorium for indigent 
children was erected at Goulding, spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis club and the 
WPA. Funds for construction of the 
building were raised through a brick 
sale, originated and directed by Ki- 
wanian Levy. 

The club has been awarding these 
cups annually since 1922. 


Framingham, Massachusetts, 
Codperates in Safety Week Program 


The Committee on Public Affairs of 
the Framington club recently conduct- 
ed a safety campaign for a week in 
conjunction with the Massachusetts 
Safety Council. Arrangements were 
made with the local theaters for the 
showing of a safety film as a part of 
the regular program. This was prob- 
ably viewed by 5000 people. A very 
fine display of safety material was in- 
stalled in the lobby of the leading 
theater and was on view for a week. 
Safety movies were also shown in the 
schools, posters were on _ display 
throughout the town and several thou- 
sand pamphlets were distributed. 

The campaign culminated in a big 
open meeting held in the city’s audi- 
torium, this being attended by about 
800 people. There were speakers 
representing the school department, 
police department, Registry of Motor 
Vehicles and the Board of Selectmen. 
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awarded to the outstanding 4-H clu 


A representative of the Massachusetts 
Safety Council was a speaker and he 
also showed two films on safety. Music 
was furnished by a band from one of 
the schools. Kiwanians served as 
ushers and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs presided. 


Lead, South Dakota, 
Sponsors Speech Tournament 


The Lead club is constantly on the 
alert to stimulate worth-while activity 
on the part of young people. Its last 
venture was the awarding of trophies 
and prizes at a speech tournament 
sponsored by the members. Extempor- 
3 aneous speaking needs encouragement, 
' says the Lead club, so it set out to en- 
courage it. 

Nine schools entered speakers in the 
four divisions of the tournament, mak- 
ing an entry list of 36 contestants. The 
participating schools were all enthusi- 
astic about the tournament and feel 
that this should be an annual activity. 

Individual awards were made for 
first, second and third places and also 
a large trophy was awarded to the Lead 
school for earning the largest number 
of points as a school. Secretary O. W. 
Kolberg was chairman of the club’s 


Tournament Committee and he was 
ably assisted by Kiwanians R. V. 
Hunkins, A. F. Gushurst and C. C. 








Curran. 








, A large crowd of 4-H club boys and girls were present at the annual banquet given for them by the Kiwanis Club of Kansas City, Kansas. 
5 and the highest ranking 4-H club boy and girl were each presented with an award. Each 


different classes was presented with a key. 


Berkeley, California, 
Encourages Young Musicians 

The Young Peoples’ Symphony Or- 
chestra is a very special interest of the 
Berkeley club, which has already made 
a substantial contribution towards the 
purchase of instruments and to assist 
with the operating costs. There are at 
the present time some 50 boys and 
girls, the oldest of whom is 19, who are 
practicing weekly in this orchestra. 

The only requirement for member- 
ship in the orchestra is the ability to 
play the type of music which is used. 
All of the members are qualified mu- 



























The contestants and coaches who participated in the speech tournament which was a recent activity of the Kiwanis Club of Lead, South Dakota. The 
trophy and medals awarded the winners of this contest are shown in the smaller photograph. 


: _A trophy was 
project winner in the 14 


sicians in their own right and the 
standards for entrance are extremely 
high. The majority of boys and girls 
would not have had an opportunity for 
instruction and development in this 
field by any means other than this 
organization because they come from 
indigent families, 

The orchestra will be available for 
concerts in connection with the Inter- 
national Convention to be held in San 
Francisco in June. 


Kalispell, Montana, 
Is a Leader 

A special committee in the club has 
done much work recently in connec- 
tion with the restoration of a volunteer 
fire department. Members of the club 
looked up law in this activity, prepared 
petitions and proposed ordinances for 
the city council. Their purpose is to 
assure adequate fire protection and 
lower insurance rates. 

Another special committee has done 
considerable work in connection with 
the improvement of the Kalispell air- 
port, making maps and plans, surveying 
needs, getting costs and securing the 
codperation of city officials, PWA, etc. 

The Public Affairs and the Safety 
Committees have continued their super- 
visory work with the local school traffic 
patrol and have sponsored the high 
school band. 
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Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
Stresses Work With Young People 

The club’s Under-Privileged Child 
Committee is carrying on a program of 
excellent work in the Boys’ Club which 
has a membership of over 300 boys. 
The Kiwanians have provided clothing 
for those in need, have supervised the 
workshop activities for the boys, vo- 
cational guidance through personal 
interviews and recreation in the form 
of dinners, entertainment and trips to 
the mountains. The splendid work for 
these lads in moral, spiritual and mental 
guidance is a continuing activity. 

The day nursery in Colorado Springs 
is under the medical supervision of a 
Kiwanian physician, who, with other 
members, provides an excellent service. 


Wichita, Kansas, Conducts 
Vocational Guidance Program 

Last year the Kiwanis Club of Wichi- 
ta carried out a very successful voca- 
tional guidance program which was 
climaxed by a large assembly made up 
of 1,100 seniors of the county who 
were addressed by the principals of 
two schools, a representative of the 
American Legion, Immediate Past 
President Paul White of the Kiwanis 
club and Oscar Hill, who was chairman 
of the club’s Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee in charge of this activity. After 
the general assembly, prominent busi- 
ness and professional men and women 
of the community were assigned to 
various rooms in the high school build- 
ing where they spoke to groups of 
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Robbin E. Fisher, 


young people on various commercial 
enterprises and professions, question 
and answer periods following. Two 
series of group sessions were held, al- 
lowing the students the opportunity to 
attend conferences relating to two dif- 
ferent subjects. In all, 57 different 
vocations were covered, from adver- 
tising to the work of a veterinarian. 
Fifty-seven members of the club co- 
éperated in this project, besides 41 per- 





The Kiwanis Club of Wichita Kansas, conducted a very successful vocational guidance program. The 

top picture shows Assistant Postmaster George Nachtrieb addressing a group on civil service. In 

the picture directly above are Immediate Past President Paul White, extreme left, and Oscar Hill, 

second from left, chairman of the club’s Committee on Vocational Guidance, shown with a number 
of the group speakers. 


: 





chairman of the Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work of the Kiwanis Club of 
Pomona, California, presents a prize to Lucile Newland, winner of the World Peace Speaking Con- 
test which was sponsored by the club. At the right is Don Helms, second prize winner, and to his 
right, Don Deering, third prize winner. 


sons who are not connected with the 
club. 

The committee in charge of the voca- 
tional guidance project was made up of 
Osear L. Hill, chairman, Emmett T. 
Ireland, Ray J. Pubkett, Paul L. Brock- 
way, Grover Dotzour, J. F. Gsell, B. F. 
Hegler, George Milbank, C. D. Reasor, 
Cc. C. Sutton, O. W. Wilson, Wiley T. 
Hawkins, Harry Christopher, Cliff Un- 
derwood and J. B. McBride. 


Pomona, California, 
Sponsors Speaking Contest 

Believing that the resort to force as 
a means of settling international dis- 
putes is threatening to disrupt our civ- 
ilization and ultimately will lead to 
world chaos, the Committee on Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work of the Pomona club 
chose as its 1937 objective the sponsor- 
ship of a World Peace public speaking 
contest in the Pomona High School. 

Full codperation of the principal and 
of the instructors in the public speak- 
ing department of the high school was 
obtained, prizes were offered and an 
announcement of the contest appeared 
in the school catalog. Five copies of a 
recent publication, “The Supreme 
Cause” by Elsie Sternberger were 
placed in the school library as source 
material. 

The finals were held before the stu- 
dent body with Kiwanian George 
Reeves presiding and with Kiwanians 
A. L. Hickson, Jack Basenfelder and 
Robbin Fischer acting as judges. Five 
speakers participated and Lucile New- 
land, as winner, received a fountain 
pen and pencil set. Donald Helms and 
Don Deering were second and third 
prize winners respectively, receiving 
a kodak and a student dictionary as 
prizes. 

The participants were guests of the 
club at their regular luncheon meeting 
following the contest and the winners 
repeated their talks as the program 
for the day. The contest was con- 
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Officers and committee chairmen of the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln Park, Chicago, examine trophies for 


the anti-vandalism campaign for 1938. 
the Anti-Vandalism Committee; 


Left to right: Past President Waldo Poehner,: chairman of 
1937 Secretary Ray Eisner; Austin Dunkin; Henry Spanjer; Arthur 


H. Geiger; Immediate Past President A. R. Snyder; and Leo Bernstein. Seated: President Percy Baines. 


sidered a distinct success from every 
angle and the Boys’ and Girls’ Work 
Committee strongly recommend this 
project to other clubs. 


Lincoln Park, Chicago, Illinois, 
Campaigns Against Vandalism 


Members of the Lincoln Park club 
have set their objective for 1938 in the 
form of a campaign against vandalism 
to public property. This campaign, 
under the direction of Chairman Waldo 
Poehmer, will cover the entire district 
served by the Lincoln Park Kiwanis 
club. With the opening of schools 
after the Christmas holidays, various 
members of the club were assigned to 
address assemblies of school children. 
The Kiwanians brought the following 
message to each of these assemblies: 

“In an endeavor to maintain high 
standards of citizenship in this com- 
munity and to further endeavor to re- 
duce the cost of living for all of us, 
it is vitally necessary that whenever 
and wherever it is possible to prevent 
further expense, we attempt to do so. 
One of the greatest expenses that your 
fathers and mothers have is your edu- 
cation, putting you through school and 
preparing you for your future life. 
One of the big items of expense is the 
tax necessary to support the schools 
to which your parents send you and 
that expense has been increased in the 
city of Chicago almost $200,000 by 
the unnecessary and unfortunate win- 
dow breakage which is constantly oc- 
curring. 

If the $200,000 that is spent to re- 
place this glass were spent for addi- 
tional gymnasium equipment, play- 
grounds, swimming pools and things 
like that, it would give you children 
many more pleasant advantages. We 
are appearing here before you to ask 
you to help us accomplish such an ob- 
jective. 

As an incentive to such an objective, 
we are going to provide three lovely 
trophies which will be given in the fol- 
lowing way: to that school in our dis- 
trict having the least number of win- 
dows broken during any current month, 
we will give one trophy for that month. 


During the same month we will give a 
second trophy to the school that keeps 
its building and yards the cleanest. 
That means, of course, free from pa- 
pers and litter, walls outside of the 
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building and fences free from writing 
and markings and anything that would 
pertain to cleanliness. These trophies 
will be rotated from school to school 
according to the school showing the 
best percentage of results for any 
given month. Our third silver trophy 
will be given at the end of the year as 
a permanent trophy to that school 
which has shown the best record for 
the entire year. 

We are asking you children to co- 
Operate and we are asking you to 
talk to your fathers and mothers and 
to ask them to codperate with us. We 
will furnish you with reports and 
records from your school which you 
may take home to your parents. We 
know you are proud of your schools 
and of your teachers who are doing 
so much to prepare you for the future 
and we are positive that each and every 
one of you will codperate with us to 
accomplish this. We, of the Lincoln 
Park Kiwanis club, and the citizens 
of our community also want to thank 
your fine principal and splendid teach- 
ers for the excellent codperation and 
help they are giving us in this problem 
of preparing you to be future great 
citizens of our city, state and nation.” 


Honored on Golden Wedding Anniversary 


One hundred Kiwanians and their wives were among guests who honored Herbert S. Fletcher and his 


wife at a celebration of their golden wedding anniversary. 


Herbert Fletcher is the 1938 president of 


the Kiwanis Club of Glendale, California. The pictures above are of Kiwanian and Mrs. Fletcher today 
and as they each appeared on their wedding day. 
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Springfield, Illinois, 
Has an Outstanding Meeting 

A splendid meeting of the club was 
that one when the members had as their 
guests representatives of each of the 
organizations or projects which had 
been sponsored during the past year, 
including a Boy Scout, a Sea Scout, a 
boy and a girl from the under-privi- 
leged child summer camps, Mrs. Louis 
M. Myers representing the Bottle Baby 
Ice Fund and Mayor John W. Kapp. 

The guest speaker on this occasion 
was International Trustee Charles B. 
Holman who spoke on “The Worth- 
while Things of Life’? in commemora- 
tion of the twenty-third anniversary of 
Kiwanis International. This very in- 
teresting program was in charge of 
Past District Governor Corwine E., 
Roach. 


Petersburg, Virginia, 
Honors Football Players 

The club had as its guests 19 former 
high school football players who are 
now in college and are playing football, 
also the high school coach and the 1937 
and 19388 football captains. The Ki- 
wanians brought the fathers of the 
boys as their special guests at the meet- 
ing. Kiwanian Albert Suttle showed 
a number of reels of moving pictures of 
football games played by the high 
school team during the past season. 

The club holds clinics regularly and 
patients are provided with medical 
treatment in addition to drugs and 
milk. 


Alliance, Ohio, Has 
a Novel Induction Meeting 

The installation of officers of the 
Alliance club took the form of a “‘com- 
mencement” at “Kiwanis College” to 
add a novel touch to the traditional 
club event. 

The Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion, headed by Ralph Auten, staged 


& 
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Here are the principals who took part in the novel induction meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Alli- 


ance, Ohio. 


1937 Lieutenant Governor Sam Tombaugh, seated sixth from left and at 


his left, Lieu- 


tenant Governor John Howard Lamneck; and Past District Governor John B. Wilkinson, fourth from 
the left, standing, were among the dignitaries who participated. 


” 


the exercises and acted as “faculty. 
Chairman Auten was the “dean of the 
college” and presented the retiring 
officers as candidates for “degrees,” 
each of which was individually worded 
and bound in sheepskin. 

Immediate Past President E. H. Cost 
was awarded a degree of “Master of 
Kiwanis Service.” “Bachelor of Ki- 
wanis” degrees were given the retir- 
ing subordinate officers and directors. 
A “Master of Kiwanis’ degree was 
given Treasurer J. E. Held, serving his 
tenth year in that office. Degrees of 
“Doctor of Kiwanis’ were given Past 
President G. L. King, for many years 
chairman of the Program Committee, 
and Paul W. Reed, serving his tenth 
year as secretary. 

Eight “freshmen” who had entered 
the club during the past year tossed 
their green caps into the air during 
the exercises and cheer leaders led the 
club in college yells and songs. The 
new “matriculating’”’ officers were in- 





The Kiwanis Club of Archer Road, Chicago, Illinois, is geneeins a mew boy scout troop. Above 


are some of the boys and their 


iwanian sponsors. 


stalled by Lieutenant Governor J. H. 
Lamneck of New Philadelphia and 1937 
Lieutenant Governor Sam Tombaugh 
of Canton presented the lieutenant 
governor’s pin, gift of the Alliance 
club, to his successor. 

Participants in the ceremonial 
marched into the room in academic 
garb to processional music and at the 
conclusion of the commencement exer- 
cises posed for the accompanying 
photograph. 


Archer Road, Chicago, Illinois, 
Helps Organize a Boy Scout Troop 

When Representative John Lovett of 
the Boy Scouts of America requested 
the Kiwanis Club of Archer Road to 
sponsor a Boy Scout troop, the members 
accepted the invitation and Secretary 
Lewis H. Hall was appointed chairman. 
A friend of the club’s donated a meet- 
ing place above his shoe store and a 
notice was inserted in the community 
paper to the effect that the club was 
going to organize a troop of Boy Scouts 
and extending an invitation to boys 
irterested to attend a meeting on the 
following Friday evening. Instead of 
half a dozen boys arriving to sign up, 
as had been expected, the meeting 
place was crowded with nearly 100 
boys, many of whom had to be turned 
away. The lads who were not signed 
up were so visibly disappointed that 
the Archer Road club is filling up a 
complete troop of 32 boys and will go 
on forming new troops. 

On the occasion of the charter pre- 
sentation to the Boy Scout group, each 
Kiwanian took care of at least one 
boy’s dinner. President Valentine E. 
Siedlinski accepted the Boy Scout char- 
ter which was presented by Mr. Lovett. 
After dinner the boys took the Scout 
oath and were formally inducted into 
the organization. Kiwanian Bryan 
Hartnett then presented the colors, 
a gift of the club, and Crescent P. O. 
O’Connor presented a Scout pin to each 
boy. P. G. Armstrong, Past Com- 
mander of the American Legion of the 
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A view of the sight-saving classroom which_was ouieget by the Kiwanis Club of Niagara Falls, 


ew 


State of Illinois, was the speaker on 
this occasion. 

The members of the Archer Road 
Kiwanis club are enthusiastic about this 
new project and feel that they can 
accomplish a great amount of good in 
this phase of boys’ work. 

Besides Chairman Hall, members of 
the Boy Scout Committee are Gustave 
Goscicki and Kiwanian O’Connor,. 


Niagara Falls, New York, Completes 
Three Years of Sight-Saving Activity 

Three years ago the Kiwanis Club 
of Niagara Falls requested the codpera- 
tion of the city’s Board of Education 
in the establishment of a sight-saving 
class in the City of Niagara Falls. Dur- 
ing the first year the club expended 
approximately $1,150 on special books, 
chalk, wiring and lighting equipment, 
new desks and other materials which 
were provided the classroom, and a 
special teacher was selected and pro- 
vided for the classroom. 

Since the inception of the class the 
club has expended approximately $1,- 
500, with the result that Niagara Falls 
has now acquired one of the finest 
sight-saving classes in New York State. 
Much national publicity has been given 
to the classroom. 

In the years 1935 and 1936 fourteen 
pupils from the third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades received instruction. Dur- 
ing the year 1936 to 1937 seventeen 
children from the second, third, fourth 
and fifth grades received instruction. 
During the year 1937 to 1938 sixteen 
pupils from the third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades were instructed. It has 
been found that these children have 
progressed much more rapidly than 
they would have had they been in a 
regular class. The strain from defec- 
tive vision was greatly lessened and 
the sight of two of the children was 
so improved that they were returned 
to normal classes. 

The club believes that this class has 
been invaluable to the children and 
the real appreciation of the service 


ork, 


which has been rendered to the com- 
munity will be more fully realized only 
in years to come. 

The class has now established its 
worth to the community in the school 
system and the opportunity for carry- 
ing on this work is being offered to 
the city. 


Tucson, Arizona, 
Sponsors Sea Scouting 

Scout Executive W. H. Simms re- 
ports that the Sea Scout Patrol which 
is being ably sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Tucson, Arizona, is the only sea 
scout group in the State of Arizona. 

The boys are proving that it is not 
necessary to have a body of water close 
by to do sea scouting, as is so com- 
monly believed. The sea scout group 
is fortunate in having Howard F. Gil- 
lette, National Sea Scout Commodore 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and the 
man who founded sea scouting as a 
senior boy program, living in its terri- 
tory. He has taken a special interest 
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in the Tucson patrol to prove that sea 
scouting can be enjoyed on land as well 
as water. 

The Tucson Kiwanis club is very ac- 
tive in its support of the Boy Scout 
troop which it sponsors at the Arizona 
State School for the Deaf and the Blind 
and the sea scout patrol in connection 
with it. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
Honors Past President Lovell 


This was the twelfth year that the 
Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga rewarded 
civic service by the presentation of a 
service award. The honor for 1937 
was given John Lovell, past president 
of the Kiwanis club, in recognition of 
his accumulated service over a period 
of 25 years. 

Kiwanian Lovell is one of Chatta- 
nooga’s earliest enthusiasts for avia- 
tion and in recognition of what he did 
in this field, the municipal airport was 
named for him. He is also a pioneer 
in good road work in the section. Ki- 
wanian Lovell has been a leader in 
many other civic projects and it is no 
wonder that his fellow members feel 
proud of him and that they awarded 
the service medal to him. 


Oak Park, Illinois, 
Assists Aviation School 


The Oak Park club, in working on its 
program “to develop a more intelligent, 
aggressive and serviceable citizenship,”’ 
recently gave financial aid to the Oak 
Park Playground Aviation School so 
that the school might purchase a band 
saw which it sorely needed to complete 
its work for the annual aviation show 
and which it needs daily in its schooling 
of the young air-minded enthusiasts. 

The Aviation Club takes care of 
many leisure hours of the boys and 
girls who belong to it, providing health- 
ful and profitable recreation, and in 
helping the young people’s club the 
Kiwanis club feels that it is helping to 
build a better citizenry. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Tucson, Arizona, sponsors a Sea Scout Troop, members of which are photo- 
graphed above with the superintendent of their school and several scout executives. 











Immediate Past President Harry Custance, standing in front of banners, presides at the eighth annual 
football rally sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Denver, Colorado. 


Eighth Annual Football 
Rally at Denver, Colorado 


The eighth annual football rally 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Den- 
ver was an outstanding success. This 
affair increases in interest and popu- 
larity each year. Coaches and their as- 
sistants accompanied by a star player 
came from every college within 200 
miles to enjoy the festivities and to join 
in the program which was broadcast for 
45 minutes. Sports writers “Poss” Par- 
sons of the Denver Post and Chester 
Nelson of the Rocky Mountain News 
took a leading part in this year’s pro- 
gram which was centered about the 
theme, ““My Pet Peeve.” 

Among those present were Harry 
Hughes, dean of Rocky Mountain 
coaches, who had Glenn Morris’ Olym- 
pic Champion under his wing, “Bully’’ 
Van De Graff, who coached the great 
“Dutch” Clark during the latter’s col- 
lege career; Kiwanian Mal Fiese, Regis 
College; “Bunny” Oakes, coach and 
star at St. Mary’s College and coach 
of “Whizzer” White of All-American 
qualifications and winner of the Rhodes 
Scholarship in the first place; Coach 
Kiwanian Bill Saunders of the Uni- 


versity of Denver, and many others. 

Chairman of the day and father of 
this event was President William Spen- 
cer, to whom all credit is due for the 
successful adoption and continuance 
of this interesting annual event 


Arcadia, Florida, 
Has a Revolving Educational Fund 


In the early part of September, 1935, 
Kiwanian T. M. Johns, president of the 
club this year, presented a matter to 
the club as follows: He stated that 
there was a girl at the Florida Baptist 
Children’s Home, of which Kiwanian 
Johns is superintendent, who had re- 
cently graduated from high school and 
who wanted to take a two-year teacher’s 
course at Stetson University but was 
unable to do so because of lack of 
funds. He suggested that the club 
undertake the financing of this girl’s 
education at Stetson as one of its ob- 
jectives. The Committee on Public 
Affairs was in charge of this activity. 
In September, 1937, the young woman 
in question, Miss Baxter, was appoint- 
ed as teacher in a rural school in an 
adjoining county. She is paying back 
the loan a month at a time and when 
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the $150 loaned her is repaid in full, 
it will be used as a revolving fund to 
aid some other young person. 

In June of last year another young 
woman, desiring to take a _ similar 
course at Stetson University was given 
a check for $75 to assist her through 
her first year and by the first of April 
this year the balance of the amount 
pledged will be available for the re- 
mainder of her course. 


Forest City, North Carolina, 
Honors Its Secretary 


Down in Forest City, North Caro- 
lina, it is evidently not true that “a 
prophet is without honor in his own 
country,” for when it came time to 
award the achievement cup which is 
given annually by the Kiwanis Club 
of Forest City to the person nominated 
as the outstanding citizen, the club’s 
secretary, Clarence Griffin, received 
the honor. 

Qualifications governing the award 
are: Outstanding character, religious 
activities and moral life, contribution 
to the community, governed by time 
spent, value of service rendered and 
absence of self-interest, community 
spirit, codperation and manner of per- 
sonal attitude. 

An important achievement of Secre- 
tary Griffin’s during the year was the 
writing of a book, “The History of Old 
Tryon and Rutherford Counties, 1730- 
1936,” a distinguished contribution to 
the community, county and state. 

The citizenship award was estab- 
lished by the club in 1934. 


Kent, Washington—The Lake Wil- 
derness Camp started in 1936 as an 
activity of the Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work and finished in 1937, now 
represents property value of about 
$3,500. The camp was used last sea- 
son by more than 500 boys and girls 
representing boy and girl scout groups 
and various clubs. The club expects to 
have at least 1000 boys and girls using 
the camp and equipment during 1938. 











Members of the Kiwanis Club of Arcadia, Florida, Ly with the two young ladies. Mary Baxter, left center, and Bonnie Strowger, right center, whom 
they helped financially in their courses at Stetson University. 
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DeFuniak Springs, Florida, 
Sponsors Young Musicians 

Although the Kiwanis Club of De- 
Funiak Springs, Florida, is one of the 
smallest clubs in the district, it is also 
one of the most active. The club is 
especially interested in the young peo- 
ple shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, members of the high school 
band, which although only a year old, 
has gained for itself a splendid reputa- 
tion. Approximately 100 pupils have 
enrolled for instruction in the band. At 
the beginning of the year a meeting 
place for the band was much needed, 
in fact, no instruction could be offered 
until a room was provided. The city 
provided the material and the Kiwanis 
club furnished the necessary funds for 
the construction of the bandroom. The 
club had previously presented a baton 
to the band. 


Fort Worth, Texas, 
Erects Safety Signs 


The club’s Committee on Public Af- 
fairs undertook an activity which was 
an outstanding success. A slogan con- 
test was conducted with much publicity 
given it by local newspapers. The pub- 
lic was asked to submit safety slogans 
to be used on 15 billboards to be placed 
on the main highways of Fort Worth, 
stressing the importance of safe driv- 
ing. The first prize of $10, the second 
prize of $5.00 and seven other prizes 
were donated by members of the club. 

Slogans were submitted from many 
towns out of Fort Worth and approxi- 
mately 500 were received. Judges of 
the contest were the chief of police, 
the superintendent of schools and the 
manager of the American Automobile 
Association. After much time spent on 
this decision, the judges selected 
“Drive Sanely, Walk Carefully, Ar- 
rive Safely” as first prize winner and 
“No Hits, No Runs, No Horrors” for 
second place. An advertising company 
furnished the billboards for these slo- 
gans which have been placed, with ac- 
companying pictures, on posters nine- 
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The high school band which is s 


a year old but already it has established a splendid reputation for itself. The 
or the group of 100 students who have enrolle 


the funds for the building of a bandroom 


msored by the Kiwanis Club of DeFuniak Springs, Florida, is just 


rovided 
for in- 


iwanis club 


struction in the band. 


teen feet by eight feet. The billboards 
also have the official emblem Kiwanis 
International on them. 

Through the codperation of the su- 
perintendent of schools, this billboard 
was reproduced in miniature and post- 
ed in every school room in the city. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois, 
Contributes to Civic Projects 


Several weeks ago the Kiwanians of 
Chicago Heights engaged the Chicago 
Heights Rotary Club in a game of 
basketball played on the backs of 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago Heights, Illinois, 
Their opponents were members o 


on the backs of donkeys. 


to right: Kiwanians C. Bindley, R. Powell, R. Briggs, W. 


pamcpers in a basketball game played 
the Chicago Heights Rotary club. Left 
Pabudke, A. Phillips, G. Angus, and H. 


Biacella. 
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One of the 18 large billboards furnished by the Kiwanis Club of Fort Worth, Texas, displayed 
throughout the city and on the highways leading into Fort Worth, advertising the need for safety. 


donkeys. The athletic association of 
the Bloom Township High School con- 
ducted the affair and took in $132 
thereby. The club members merely 
gave their services (or rather, their 
prestige) as players, 

At Christmas time the club assisted 
in the campaign of the Salvation Army 
for gifts with which to supply the 
needy with Christmas baskets. The 
club set up its own butcher’s kettle, 
which they had lined with their own 
dollar bills in a prominent spot. 
Around this a small band and about a 
dozen other members were gathered. 
A sum of $102.58 was collected in this 
manner in three hours. 


Calgary, Alberta—A special farmers’ 
day was observed by the club recently, 
when 25 farmers in the community 
were guests of honor. The Committee 
on Agriculture plans to sponsor one or 
two similar meetings each year, 
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Right above: 


recently, Immediate Past President R. William Kramer, left, presented the ‘‘key’’ 


Jamaica, New York, 
Has Booth at Auto Show 


The club maintained a Kiwanis Good 
Will booth at the Jamaica Auto show 
held at the Jamaica Armory for a 
week recently. There were signs dis- 
played on the booth, “Kiwanis Club of 
Jamaica Welcomes You” and on the 
bulletin board there was a display of 
newspaper clippings and pictures, all 
calling attention to Kiwanis activities. 

Other activities of the club have in- 
cluded the taking care of 33 cases of 
defective vision during 1937 and the 
payment of dues for the year 1938 at 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.M.H.A. for 
21 boys. 


Brookville, Indiana—lIn codperation 


with the local Conservation Club, the 
Kiwanis club held a ‘‘fox drive’? which 
was attended by approximately 1500 


people. Three foxes were captured, 
after which the crowd enjoyed lunch 
together. The drive was such a suc- 
cess that the club planned another to 
take place a few weeks later. 
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Freeport, Illinois—Freeport Kiwan- 
ians had as their guests recently the 
winners of the Stephenson County 
corn-husking contest and 38 farmers 
of the community. Toastmaster Ed- 
ward Stukenberg, chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, arranged 
the meeting. Prizes were awarded at 
the meeting, the first prize of $15 going 
to the corn husking champion who set a 
new county record of 32.6 bushels in an 
hour; and $10 to the second prize win- 


ner. The speaker of the evening was 
W. B. Peterson, who spoke on “How 
are Rural Communities Developing 


Men for Business Leadership?” 
Bluefield, West Virginia—The club 
sponsored its second annual all-star 
high school football game between 
Mercer County, West Virginia, and 
Tazewell County, Virginia. A hand- 
some sum was realized for charity and 
in addition, good will was promoted 
between the two counties. A banquet 
climaxed the football contest which 
proved to be a very interesting one. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg, Manitoba, raised $5000 for its welfare work in its annual apple campaign. 
several customers. 


A glimpse of the craft room which the Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona, equipped. Left: At a Kiwanis club meeting held in the craft room 
to Henry Goodman, chairman of the Committee on Boys’ Work. 


Huntington Park, California—More 
than 960 boys of the Huntington High 
School recently received first hand vo- 
cational guidance from 26 speakers 
furnished by the Kiwanis club. Voca- 
tional advisement day is sponsored at 
the Huntington Park school annually in 
order to acquaint students with voca- 
tional opportunities. Preceding the 
discussions the guest speakers, faculty 
advisors and Kiwanian sponsors met in 
the school cafeteria for a luncheon. 


Everett, Washington—The club spon- 
sors a large campfire group and raises 
a fund of about $1000 each year for its 
work, maintaining a part-time secre- 
tary and office and Camp Sa-Ha-Lee in 
the Cascade Mountains. This camp will 
be available for use again in 1938. 


Alhambra, California—The Under- 
Privileged Child Committee reports 
that 10,000 loaves of bread were dis- 
tributed to needy families during the 
year and that 800 quarts of milk were 
furnished deserving children. 
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Above are some Kiwanian salesmen and 
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Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina—A 
report on the second five-week period 
of the Kiwanis dental clinic shows that 
265 children were examined, of which 
241 were treated by the clinic dentist. 
The total operations on these children 
numbered 1102. The club also spon- 
sored eight lectures on oral hygiene 
given before.a total of 276 students. 
This work continues to meet one of the 
greatest needs in the community. It 
is sponsored by the club in coédperation 
with the State Board of Health. 


Harlan, Iowa—The club sponsored 
the city’s Little Theater presentation 
of the play, “Romantic By Request.”’ 
This was for the benefit of the Kiwanis 
milk fund, which profited very sub- 
stantially. 
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The Thomasville, Georgia, high school band is a special interest of the Kiwanis Club of Thomasville. 
On the occasion when the above photograph was taken, the Kiwanis club furnished a bus and several 
cars to transpoct the boys of the band and the high school football team to Albany for the Albany- 


Thomasville 





The Kiwanis Club of Longview, Texas, staged a parade recently honoring its member, L. L. Mackey, 
who was chosen as one of the nine master farmers of Texas. 


San Francisco, California—A fine 
activity of the San Francisco club is 
its awarding of a scholarship which 
gives the winner $250 a year for four 
years toward his college education. The 
student who was chosen several weeks 
ago has enrolled in the University of 
California, studying business admin- 
istration. Seven candidates, all grad- 
uates of San Francisco high schools 
and selected by their principals, were 
invited by the Kiwanis club to a din- 
ner where they underwent, mostly 
without their knowing it, the “acid 
test’”’ in their personal contacts with 
the eight committeemen. It was a 
close race and it took two hours’ de- 
liberation to select the winner. 


Ilion, New York—An attempt was 
‘made to cut off the train service in 
Ilion, but by a concerted effort on the 
part of the club and other civic organ- 
izations, arrangements were made to 
have the train stop for mail and pas- 
sengers. 


ootball game. 


Storm Lake, Iowa—The club has 
been interested in the skating rink 
which Kiwanian Ted Siervers with the 
aid of several men from the American 
Legion has made possible. A tractor 
and scraper were used to clear off the 
snow and rough places along the lake, 
evergreens discarded from Christmas 
were placed around the edge and a 
floodlight was erected. This fine skat- 
ing area is being used daily and is 
much appreciated by the children as 
well as by their parents, 


Worcester, Massachusetts—Members 
of the Worcester club have made di- 
rect contributions of nearly $1000 to 
complete the annual support of $1500 
for the club’s clinic at the Memorial 
Hospital. The club has contributed 
about $20,000 to this clinic in the past 
12 years. Many children during this 
time have been put in a physical condi- 
tion which has given them a fair chance 
to care for themselves in life. 


Troy, Ohio—The club is working 
with other civic organizations to raise 
funds to purchase a Seeing Eye dog for 
a blind resident of Troy. 











Each year the Kiwanis Club of St. Clair Shores, Michigan, handles the paper sale of The Goodfellows 


of the city and the Kiwanis club ogee is automatically made chairman of the pa 
by 24 salesmen and about 400 baskets of food, leltins and toys 


year. This winter $450 was collecte 


© sale each 


were distributed. 
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The second annual hobby show sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Westminster, Maryland, was very 
successful. It brought forth a great many more exhibits than were on display the first year, and many 


more people attended. The hobby show was:held in the State Armory for five days. 


; i pemec. The band 
made its first public appearance at the club’s Family Day meeting, playing several selections in full 


Members of the boys’ band which is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Montreal, 


uniform. 











The Kiwanis Club of Bowling Green, Ohio, observed Anniversary Week with a pin-conferring cere- 
mony for all past presidents and the club’s two former lieutenant governors who had never received 
ins im recognition of their services. Above, left to right, back row: First President A. B. Conklin; 
Soontdens Alva W. Bachman; Immediate Past President Paul E. Landis; Past President E. J. Frowine; 
and Stanley S. Stalter, former lieutenant governor. Front row, left to right: Henry E. Cross, former 
Lieutenant governor; and Past Presidents F. V. Boyle; Earl K. Solether; and E. M. Fries. 
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Bellefontaine, Ohio—The club’s an- 
nual award to the outstanding citizen 
of the community was presented at the 
close of 1937 to John W. Lippincott 
for his outstanding civic work, espe- 
cially as chairman of the Logan County 
Red Cross and a leader in boy scout ac- 
tivities. Mr. Lippincott has given un- 
selfishly of his time and effort, without 
compensation, to all civic undertakings. 
The presentation of the engraved cer- 
tificate was made by Past President B. 
E. DeLamater, chairman of the club’s 
Committee on Public Affairs. 


Newport, Washington—The Pig Club 
sponsored by the club is continually 
growing both in the number of mem- 
bers and in the results. Recently a 
new boar was purchased. The chair- 
man of the committee in charge re- 
ports that all the young people parti- 
cipating have been successful in raising 
their pigs, with very little loss. 











A few weeks ago when there was a severe snow 
storm and blizzard in Kenmore, New York, John 
L. Ward, above, treasurer and a director of the 
Kenmore Kiwanis club, carried food and medicine 
to the needy and he did this work on top of a 
snow plow for 48 hours, without rest. Kiwanian 
Ward brought great honor and recognition to the 
club by his splendid work. The club provided 
food and medicine at this time. 


St. Cloud, Minnesota—A recent eve- 
ning dinner meeting of the club was de- 
voted to entertaining the various foot- 
ball teams in and around St. Cloud. 
One hundred and seventy people were 
present and Dr. L. J. Cooke of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota was the speaker of 
the evening. This meeting is an an- 
nual event and is looked forward to 
eagerly by the school teams as well as 
by members of the Kiwanis club. 


New Bedford, Massachusetts—A re- 
cent activity of the club was its spon- 
sorship of a football game between the 
Murphy Memorial club and the Ply- 
mouth A. C. football teams at Sargent 
Field for the benefit of the under- 
privileged child fund. The total profit 
to the club on this project was $353.85. 
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Eight members of the Kiwanis Club of Asbury Park, New Jersey, were members of the chorus in 


‘*Kapers,’’ a minstrel show which the club presented recently for the benefit of Asbury Park’s chari- 
ties thereby clearing about $1000. Kiwanians in the cast included Irving Francis, Roy Garrabrandt, 
” Robert Rick, George Emmons, Nicholas Katte, Samuel Barnes, Joe Pilling and Walter Reid. 


Woodbury, New Jersey—Woodbury 
Kiwanians continue their work of pro- 
viding tonsilectomies. Other activities 
include work with the boy scout troop 
which the members sponsor; financial 
assistance in providing dental equip- 
ment which is being installed in the 
Woodbury schools; and acting as hosts 
to the high school hockey and grid 
teams recently. 


Toronto, Ontario—The club’s Com- 
mittee on Agriculture gave a dinner 
to 85 boys from the Junior Farm Boys’ 
clubs of the Counties of York and On- 
tario. Five boys from each county who 
were the winners in special classes and 
who were adjudged winners by the 
County Agricultural representative for 
the Province of Ontario were presented 
with a check for $10 as a scholarship 
at the winter school in the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario. 
After dinner the boys were guests of 
the Royal Winter Fair Association, 
whose winter fair was in progress at 
the time. 


St. Lawrence, Montreal—The club 
has set aside $1500 for its school lunch 
activity. Five hundred under-nourished 
children in three schools are served a 
hot luncheon every school morning dur- 
ing the recess period. According to re- 
ports received from the principal of 
each school, this morning meal is most 
beneficial to the children. 


Wayne, Nebraska—The club spon- 
sored the presentation of the oratorio, 
“The Messiah,” by a chorus of 112 
voices accompanied by pipe organ, 
piano and a 17-piece string ensemble 
directed by Prof. J. R. Keith. This was 
the fourth annual presentation of this 
famous oratorio by the club, which pays 
all the expenses and offers the program 
to the public without charge. 


Payette, Idaho—The Committee on 
Public Affairs sponsored a program re- 
cently on “Safety on the Highways.” 
The Commissioner of Law Enforcement 
of the state gave an address and the 
mayor and city council and the city, 
county and state peace officers were 
guests of the club. 


Hubbard, Ohio—The last meeting of 
the year in 1937 was “The Round Up,” 
when the entire program was put on 
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by the Pennsylvania Military College 
band and glee club which were present- 
ed at the Memorial Junior High under 
the auspices of the Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenixsville as a benefit for under- 
privileged children of the community. 
The concert was presented as a memo- 
rial to the late John A. Whitehouse, 
who had been president of the club in 
1937. For years he had been chairman 
of the club’s Under-Privileged Child 
Committee. President Charles Harris 
extended the Kiwanis welcome, both to 
the audience and to the band and glee 
club and paid a tribute to Kiwanian 
Whitehouse. 


Newman, Illinois—The farmers of 
the community were entertained re- 
cently by the Kiwanis Club of Newman. 





by boys and girls whom 
the Under- Privileged 
Child Committee has 
helped during the past 


few years. The program 
consisted of a musical 
review with about 40 


young people in the cast. 
The club reports that dur- 
ing 1937 it provided 5208 
bottles of milk for public 
school children; furnished 
glasses for seven children 
and had many dental and 
medical cases taken care 
of, with 23 tonsil and ade- 
noid operations. 


Watertown, New York 
—Two outstanding stu- 
dents in the Watertown 
high school are selected 
by the principal of the 
school to attend each 
week’s meeting of the Ki- 
wanis club for a period of two months, 
after which two more are chosen. The 
students count it a great privilege to 
be honored in this way. 

Fort Pierce, Florida—Fort Pierce Ki- 
wanians appropriated $100 to an inter- 
club beautification League and also as- 
sumed the responsibility for a beauti- 
fication project extending for two miles 
on the east side of the South Dixie 
Highway. A large share of this is al- 
ready complete. 


Phoenixville, Pennsylvania — More 
than 700 people enjoyed the concerts 





The golf champions of the Kiwanis Club of Schenectady, New 
York, are Frank Furlong, middle, and Frank Freihofer, left, above, 
who were presented with trophies by M. L. 
the Golf Committee. 
sisting of two divisions, A and B. The A division played twelve 
games and was won by Kiwanian Furlong. K 
took the honors for the B division. 
successive times for permanent ownership. 


Fuller, chairman of 
The tournament was a club handicap, con- 
Kiwanian Freihofer 
The cups must be won three 
‘he class B cup was 
donated by Kiwanian Max Segel. 


Each member brought one guest with 
him for the dinner meeting, and each 
farmer was introduced. 


Cairo, Illinois—An interesting and 
unusual program was that one which 
was in charge of the Educational Com- 
mittee. As an introduction to the meet- 
ing the club’s attention was called to 
the correct manner of giving the flag 
salute. The next item of interest was 
the invocation. It was unusual in the 
respect that it had been previously pre- 
pared and dealt entirely with the situa- 
tion of the moment. 





sae Sas 








The eighteen past presidents of the Kiwanis Club of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, were honored 


at one of the club’s recent meetings. 
sented by his son. 


comes. Harry Froeber. Back row: 


ickey, J. K. Pepper, Bill Ritter, Charles M. Norfleet and 


y ; Shown here, those present were, left to right, front row: Ben F. 
representing his father, B. F. Huntley, deceased; Phin Horton, John M. Brown, K. E. Shore, 
George F. Turley, Douglas L. Rights, John W. Moore, E. T. 


Six of the eighteen were not present but one of these was repre- 


Huntley, Jr., 
llison 


alter Gaines. Harry Borthwick, 1938 


president, is not in the picture. 
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Boys’ Work and Social Welfare Problems 
By J. C. STOTHERS 


Chairman, Committee on Boys’ Work, Lon- 
don, Ontario; Inspector of Public Schools 


Ml URING the year a number of 
letters and personal appeals 


came to the attention of this 
committee, many of them disclosing 
conditions of misery, want and social 
insecurity. Some of these were outside 
the scope of the work of the committee 
but an attempt was made to find the 
proper agency to deal with each case; 
e.g., (1) a child living outside the city 
needed an operation—the letter was 
turned over to Miss G. Ross of the On- 
tario Society for the Care of Crippled 
Children, who arranged it. (2) A boy 
in the Sanatorium needed a suit—Dr. 
Crombie, Superintendent of the Sana- 
torium promised to look after it. (3) A 
boy of eighteen needed special atten- 
tion—the Red Cross Society stated the 
family were professional beggars, al- 
ready on their rolls and receiving as- 
sistance from time to time. 

“Tt would be a great aid to this Com- 
mittee to have the services (part time 
at least) of a trained social worker as 
a consultant, and to investigate cases. 
It is too much to expect volunteer work- 
ers to make a success of work that re- 
quires special training and special ap- 
titudes. There is an amazing amount 
of time-consuming detail connected 
with carrying out any program of so- 
cial service.” 

The above extract is taken from the 
Report of the Boys’ Work Committee 
of the Kiwanis Club of London, On- 
tario, which was presented at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Club on November 
26, 1937. 

It has been customary in the past to 
turn over to the Boys’ Work Commit- 
tee any appeal from families, persons 
or organizations relating to any phase 
of social welfare, whether coming with- 
in the scope of the Committee’s work 
or not. An important result arising 
from this portion of the report has been 
the formation of a new committee to 
look after similar cases coming to the 
attention of the club during 1938. This 
committee will deal solely with prob- 
lems of social welfare. 

The Boys’ Work Committee functions 
through the local Y.M.C.A. and deals 
with selected boys between the ages of 
nine and sixteen who are given mem- 
bership in the Y.M.C.A. and form a 
group known as the Ki-Y Club. It is 
impossible, however, to overlook ap- 
peals involving boys older or younger 
than those in this group. 

Two years ago, for example, the 
chairman of the Boys’ Work Commit- 
tee of the London Rotary Club asked 
for our codperation in connection with 
a deaf and dumb boy living a few 
miles outside the city limits, who was 
nineteen years old. Kiwanis assisted in 
investigating this case and the Rotary 
Club arranged to have the boy admitted 


to the Ontario School for the Deaf in 
Belleville. Early this last fall an older 
brother of this deaf boy came to me, 
as chairman of the Boys’ Work Com- 
mittee in Kiwanis and also a school of- 
ficial, to inquire what could be done to 
further the boy’s education. As he was 
gifted in art and had, during his term 
in the School for the Deaf, improved 
his ability to communicate with others, 
the Headmaster of the Technical High 
School agreed to give him a trial in 
the art classes in his school. 

It seemed quite a coincidence when 
a few days after our annual meeting,:a 
nineteen-year-old deaf and dumb boy 
was sent to me for advice and assist- 
ance. Owing to financial difficulties his 
father had turned him out and he was 
in receipt of a bare subsistence allow- 
ance from the City Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Although he had spent eleven years 
in the School for the Deaf, we conduct- 
ed our interview through the medium 
of pencil and paper. He wanted to en- 
ter a trade school. When asked what 
trade he had in mind he wrote, “Shoe 
repair work, show-card writing and 
drawing.” His case was immediately 
presented to the headmaster of the 
Technical High School. As this school 
offered no courses in shoe repairing, he 
was enrolled in the day art classes and 
the night classes in show card writing. 
The small expense incurred for art sup- 
plies was provided by the Kiwanis club. 

The teacher of art is taking a very 
keen interest in these special students. 
She insists that they make regular at- 
tempts at communicating with others 
by responding to her daily “Good Morn- 
ing,” trying to lip-read during periods 
of instruction, and, in general, follow- 
ing up the training they received at the 
School for the Deaf. They in their turn 
reinforce each other in their personal 
contacts in the classroom and are re- 
ceiving kindness and consideration from 
their classmates. 

It is difficult to translate the human 
interest features of this story into 
print. The special points of interest 
may be summed up in the word, codp- 
eration—codéperation with the Rotary 
Club, the local Technical High School 
and the Department of Public Welfare. 
While the personal problems of these 
two handicapped young men are not 
fully solved, they are at least being 
given an opportunity to develop their 
individual talents. It is hoped that 
their training will enable them to lead 
useful lives, and exemplify the Kiwanis 
motto in the building and development 
of citizenship. 
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Blackwell, Oklahoma, 
Works With Young People 


The club’s Committee on Boys and 
Girls Work has put into effect a very 
aggressive program for the year. The 
Junior Police organization consists of 
a little over 500 boys. The group is 
organized at each school and a member 
of the Kiwanis club is a sponsor of the 
particular group at each school. He is 
responsible for the success or failure of 
the Junior Police at that school. Many 
items have been worked out for enter- 
tainment during the summer in the way 
of swimming contests, hand-craft, etc. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Vocational Guidance, who is also prin- 
cipal of the Blackwell High School, is 
working out a plan whereby all mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis club who are pro- 
fessional men may contact groups in 
the high school who are interested in 
the same profession. 


Many Achievements at 
Fredonia, New York 

The Kiwanis Club of Fredonia, New 
York, submits a report of very fine ac- 
tivities accomplished during 1937. These 
included splendid work with under- 
privileged children—dental aid for a 
health camp, the provision of shoes for 
needy children, three tonsil operations 
and a lung operation, the presentation 
of crutches to the Health Center, and 
the engaging of a nurse during the 
operation and convalescence of a de- 
serving girl. 

Under the heading of Boys’ 
Girls’ Work the club visited the Boy 
Scout Camp, participated in the Boy 
Seout anniversary week program and 
in the Boy Scout Jamboree, furnished 
refreshments for the Y.M.C.A. camp, 
took part in the Boy Scout father and 
son banquet and furnished a program 
of entertainment for the children in 
Newton Hospital. 

The Committee on Citizenship codép- 
erated in sponsoring the State Normal 
School Music Festival and sponsored a 
Constitution Week program. 


and 


Port Huron, Michigan, 
Sponsors Basketball Tournament 

A Kiwanis enterprise in Port Huron 
every year, in late winter or early 
spring, is the Thumb District Basket- 
ball Tournament which is, without 
doubt, the largest independent sport 
event of its kind in the country. This 
event was held this year under the 
sponsorship of the Port Huron Ki- 
wanis Band. 

Approximately 50 teams were entered 
including some from Detroit in the jun- 
ior, intermediate, and senior boys’ and 
girls’ divisions. An interesting feature 
of these annual events is the manner of 
charging admission. There is no set 
price. People attending are asked to drop 
a coin in a tin can with a slot in the top 
which is placed at the door. This is 
the rule except on the final night when 
adults are required to pay a dime and 
children a nickel. The gate, even under 


this arrangement, has been as high as 
$200 and the Kiwanis band has been 
sponsoring this event for five years. 
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Supremacy of the Spiritual 


By THE VERY REVEREND EDWIN SELDEN LANE 
Dean of the Trinity Cathedral and Member, Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona 


All of the world's problems are 
due to the spirit of selfishness 
and desire for gain at expense 
of others, declares church dig- 
nitary in address to club. 


HE first object of Kiwanis is to 
[sive primacy to the human and 

spiritual rather than to the ma- 
terial values of life. If there ever were 
a time when this vision of the founders 
of Kiwanis needed putting into effect, 
it is today. 

In days of plenty and freedom from 
stress, few pay much attention to gov- 
ernment and its problems, but today we 
are all conscious of types of govern- 
ment, and particularly are we thinking 
of our own. Many causes are bringing 
about this situation. In a recent article 
in Harper’s Magazine, it was forcibly 
presented that the prosperity of the 
day is war prosperity, based upon the 
continued heaping-up of armaments by 
the nations, so that the world, including 
our own country, finds itself caught in 
a vicious circle, with the problem fac- 
ing it of how to escape from the prepa- 
ration of war without entering upon 
war itself. 

We are primarily concerned, how- 
ever, in our own American form of 
government, viz., the constitutional 
democracy founded one hundred fifty 
years ago by our forefathers. It is here 
that the principles of Kiwanis, of the 
supremacy of the spiritual, are of vital 
importance, for the principles which lie 
behind the Constitution basically “give 
primacy to the human and spiritual, 
rather than to the material values of 
life.” 

The United States is the only nation 
in the world whose greatest official doc- 
ument, the Declaration of Independence, 
gives primacy to the thought of the 
Diety, and the Constitution carries this 
forward, because spiritual elements 
were uppermost in the minds of the 
framers. One cannot read the speeches 
of George Washington, and especially 
his Farewell Address, without realizing 
that continually he emphasized the 
place of Divine Providence in human 
life, and the necessity for the cultiva- 
tion of religion. Indeed, he definitely 
states: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, re- 
ligion and morality are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of 
human happiness—these firmest props 
of the duties of men and citizens. The 
mere politician, equally with the pious 
man, ought to respect and to cherish 


the A volume could not trace all 
t!. .z connections with private and pub- 
lic felicity. Let it simply be asked, 
Where is the security for property, for 
reputation, for life, if the sense of re- 
ligious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? And let us 
with caution indulge the supposition 
that morality can be maintained with- 
out religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined educa- 
tion on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us 
to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple.” 

Washington, as is well known, was 
a vestryman of his local church in Vir- 
ginia, and when in Philadelphia wor- 
shipped as a parishoner of Old Christ 
Church. Franklin was also parish- 
oner of this church, and Hopkinson and 
Morris were vestrymen. These men 
were greatly influenced in their spirit- 
ual ideas by William White, rector of 
Old Christ Church in Philadelphia, 
Chaplain of the Continental Congress, 
and later the first Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania. More than is realized, the spirit- 
ual views of William White pervaded 
the minds of these particular members 
of his church, as well as helping to 
form the thought of James Madison, 
John Jay and Alexander Hamilton, who 
were among his best friends. 

We may sum up the spiritual prin- 
ciples back of the Constitution as two- 
fold: first, to preserve the rights of the 
people, and second, to establish the sov- 
ereignty of the individual. If we are 
willing to face the modern situation 
frankly, we may just as well realize 
that individual rights can only be pre- 
served under constitutional democracy. 
If Fascism, Communism or executive 
dictatorship ever should succeed in get- 
ting a strong grip on this country, the 
rights of the people would go out of 
the window. If the members of Ki- 
wanis wish to preserve for themselves 
and their children any rights in the fu- 
ture, it is absolutely necessary that 
they put into practice this first object 
of giving primacy to the human—with- 
out it, there are no rights. 

Under Communism and Fascism the 
State is everything—the individual 
nothing. Any individual may be thrown 
into prison or backed against a wall 
before a firing squad, at the merest 
whim of a dictator. The phrase “due 
process of law” has no meaning in a 
state where all law and order is 
summed up in one individual. Jt would 
be well for Kiwanians here and now to 
recognize that their rights are not go- 
ing to exist of themselves, unless some- 


thing definitely spiritual is done to per- 
petuate them. 

The other principle back of the Con- 
stitution established the individual as a 
sovereign king of the country. The rule 
of one king was abolished by the fram- 
ers of our Constitution, and in its place 
was set every individual citizen as a 
sovereign king in his own right. Just 
as a nation, with a single king, pros- 
pers only so long as the individual king 
is fitted to govern rightly and justly, 
even so will our nation, under consti- 
tutional democracy, with every indivi- 
dual citizen a king, continue to exist 
only so long as the individual is capable 
of ruling rightly and justly. 

This means that the problem before 
us is the development of individual 
character. When, as in a dictatorship, 
citizens are regimented and compelled 
to act in accord with the dictates of 
authority, the character of the indi- 
vidual citizen is of no consideration; 
but if constitutional democracy is to 
continue to exist, the ability of the in- 
dividual citizen, both to govern him- 
self and to act rightly and justly with 
relation to all his fellow-citizens, is 
of prime importance. 

It is just here that democratic gov- 
ernment finds its weakest spot. The 
average citizen is rarely qualified to 
act as a king, either by training or by 
choice, and when a preponderance of 
citizens fails to measure up to the nec- 
essity of kingship, democracy is bound 
to fail. The problem of national, state 
or local government is primarily not 
that of the officeholder, but that of the 
citizen who seeks to corrupt the office- 
holder for his own individual benefit. 
The problem of graft in any community 
is not so much the problem of the of- 
fice-holder who falls victim to tempta- 
tion, ofttimes overwhelming, as that of 
a citizen or corporation who, in order 
to gain some special privilege, uses 
bribery and corruption as a means to 
gain his end. In many cases, justice 
would be more clearly done by putting 
the officers of a corporation into jail, 
rather than some poor councilman who 
took their bribe. We forget that the 
Government is US, and not IT; that 
each of us is the king. If we fail as 
kings, Government fails. 

If it be true, then, that the ability of 
the individual to govern himself, and 
to act rightly with regard to others, is 
the problem of the maintenance of a 
constitutional democracy, what are the 
principles which would make the Con- 
stitution function best? 

It is the thesis of the writer that the 
only way in which any constitutional 
democracy can persist is by the indi- 

(Turn to page 188) 
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KIWANIS IN: BRIEF 


A Service Club Serves 

There are many incidents that could 
be recited to prove the value of Kiwanis 
but here is an outstanding example of 
what Kiwanians will do in a crisis. An 
automobile accident near Greenwood, 
South Carolina, which caused the seri- 
ous injury of Past President Ray H. 
Halderson of Medina, Ohio, is the rea- 
son for this story. Upon hearing about 
it, S. H. Brainard, secretary of the 
Medina club, wired the Greenwood club 
asking them to do what they could. Soon 
he had a wire from Greenwood and 
Secretary Brainard says, “The way 
those fellows did things was simply 
marvelous.” 

We quote from a letter received from 
Mr. H. A. Chipman of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, with which firm Kiwanian Halder- 
son is connected. “I want to say that 
I got a real conception of Kiwanis in 
action when I stepped off the train at 
Greenwood. The first man to greet 
me was Mr. J. B. Gambrell who intro- 
duced himself as a past president of 
the Greenwood club. He was right on 
the job at the hospital, going from one 
room to another, assisting in every way 
he could. The next man was the Lu- 
theran minister who introduced himself 
not as pastor of the Lutheran Church 
but as a member of the club. After 
getting back to the hotel, several men 
called to inquire what they could do to 
assist and all of them were Kiwanians. 
I was offered at least half a dozen auto- 
mobiles to be turned over to me for use 
while in Greenwood. I have never wit- 
nessed or experienced such generosity, 
hospitality and real heart interest as 
was exhibited on behalf of Ray Halder- 
son.” 

Of course every story cannot have a 
happy ending and it is truly unfor- 
tunate that a story which brings glory 
to Kiwanians, at the same time brings 
much sorrow in that Kiwanian Halder- 
son suffered the loss of his good wife 
in the accident. 

Ss ile non 


Thank You, Ben! 

At the end of 1937 Ben A. Meginniss 
finished up a term of fourteen and one- 
half years as secretary of the Kiwanis 
Club of Tallahassee, Florida. We just 
can’t resist quoting one paragraph of 
a letter we received from him shortly 
before he retired. 

“T cannot relinquish this position 
without expressing to each of you my 
deep and abiding gratitude for all the 
courtesies and services you have ex- 
tended to me as secretary. Fourteen 
and a half years is a long time but it 
is a sufficient period within which to 
try out the service of any organization, 
and it is my very happy privilege to 
assure each of you that I have never 
called upon International for assistance 


adr 








And the spring comes slowly up this way. 
CoLertipGce—“Christabel.” 


in vain. It is difficult for us as secre- 
taries to render the high type of service 
which Kiwanis deserves, but I do not 
believe any man can make a complete 
‘flop’ as a secretary who uses Interna- 
tional’s service. It has been my pleas- 
ure, in season and out, in advising other 
secretaries as I have frequently been 
called upon to do, to urge upon them the 
advisability, yes, the necessity, of seek- 
ing the assistance of International.” 
In addition to his services as secre- 
tary, Ben was a lieutenant governor in 
1928 and a district governor in 1929. 
ea ele se 
Kiwanis Standard 


Kiwanis stands for better things 
That make this world worthwhile; 
To faith and hope it tightly clings 
And serves and gives a smile. 


It helps its fellow man along 

And leads his steps aright; 

It aids the weak and not the strong, 
And makes the future bright. 


It guides our youth throughout the land 
And helps him great to grow; 

It ever lends a willing hand 

Good deeds to always sow. 


Unites the world in brotherhood 
Through fellowship and love; 
Stands up for right, is fair and good 
Respectful to the Lord above. 
Jop M. GREEN, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


ee 
Chief Crazy Horse Cracks the Whip 


The officers of the Hot Springs, 
South Dakota, club took their obliga- 
tions in the Sioux Indian language in 
a colorful service conducted by Harry 
R. Woodward who brought in a gentle- 
man in full Indian regalia whom he 
introduced as Chief Crazy Horse, a 
grandson of the famous Chief by that 
name. Crazy Horse insisted on the 
retiring president, John E. Mueller, 
smoking. the pipe of peace with him 
first. Then the new officers were in- 
structed to stand in a semicircle. These 
consisted of Grover C. Caylor, presi- 
dent; Elnathan B. Adams, vice-presi- 
dent; G. Carroll Smith, treasurer; Earl 
H. Klock, secretary; and directors, D. 
K. Dalager, A. J. Holmes, Robert W. 
Southard, Jerry Holly, Roy Wyman, 
Clay Morris and Ed. R. Phillips. 

Each official raised his lily white hand 
(Secretary Klock said it—we didn’t) 
and took on the obligation as given by 
the Chief. Stumbling and stammering” 


over words which they could hardly 
pronounce, they took upon themselves 
an obligation the meaning of which 
they knew not. Following this, Past 
President Woodward asked the new 
officers if they knew what they had 
promised. He then interpreted the ob- 
ligation. ‘First, you have addressed 
these brother Kiwanians as a bunch of 
cutthroats. You said that for a long 
time you have been coming to these 
Kiwanis meetings and have been noth- 
ing but a bunch of sitting bulls. You 
say that you have bellowed loud and 
long about nothing. 

“Here is what you promised: From 
now on you will browse in your own 
pastures; you will tear down no fences; 
you will always be on deck at feeding 
time; you will wreck no tepees; you 
will get rid of your tough hides; you 
will paw no more dirt; you will quit 
bellowing about the water, the depres- 
sion and about politics and from now 
on will bellow only from song books. 
You have each one promised to give 
$100 to the Boy Scouts this year. And 
here’s the penalty you have invoked 
upon yourselves in case you violate this 
treaty—Have your horns sawed off that 
your heads may no longer be used as 
only for hat racks. Since you have 
taken upon yourselves this obligation, 
I want to invest your ‘Chief’ with the 
badge of his office.’”’ ‘Chief’? Grover 
was then presented a Sitting Bull but- 
ton, 

Following the ceremony Crazy Horse 
made a short talk in broken English on 
Hot Springs and its early history. After 
his address, given in true Indian style 
and gestures, Crazy Horse took a seat 
and then removed his head gear. The 
entire club was astonished to find 
that their Indian turned out to be a 
white man, Mr. Frank O’Neil, a con- 
struction engineer on the Pine Ridge 
agency. Engineer O’Neil has worked 


among the Indians ever since the World 
War and has their habits and language 
well learned. 





Chief Crazy Horse 
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Consider the Golfer 

Consider the golfer for he is the Son 
of Joy and the heart of his wife re- 
joiceth in him. 

He requireth not to be awakened, 
but ariseth at dawn and arouseth the 
whole house. 

Mighty are his preparations, and 
there is much rushing about amongst 
the women to find his things. 

He swalloweth his breakfast without 
complaint and fortifieth himself at the 
front with his locker. 

Optimism is his middle name and in 
his bright lexicon there is no such word 
as “Rain.” 

His moods, his grouches, and his tem- 
peramentalism are known only to his 
God and his caddy; and in the open 
where it can do no harm, he bloweth 
the carbon out of his brain cells. 

The “touch of liver’? knoweth him 
not and dyspepsia is a stranger to him. 

The sun lighteth up his countenance 
and his figure keepeth its beauty; em- 
bonpoint cometh not near him. 

He lacketh not a topic for conversa- 
tion and concerning his score, the truth 
is not in him. 

He is happy in his folly and weareth 
the smile that will not come off. 

He preferreth a pleasant day unto a 
moonlight night and a beautiful course 
unto a beautiful woman. 

And a smile of approval from his 
caddy he findeth more thrilling than 
the smiles of blondes and sirens. 

For every man must have his folly, 
whereon he worketh off the original 
sin within him. 


Kiwanis Club of Columbia, South Carolina, 





Take a Bow, Clarence 

After fifteen years’ research, Secre- 
tary Clarence Griffin of Forest City, 
North Carolina, has produced a huge 
volume on “The History of Old Tryon 
and Rutherford Counties, 1730-1936,” 
a regional history of Western North 
Carolina. On invitation of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission it has 
been entered in competition for the 
Mayflower Cup which is awarded an- 
nually for the best published work pro- 
duced in the state. 


Men in Men-U Style 

The eleven ages of man, expressed in 
menu style, run about like this accord- 
ing to a notice we saw in a Talladega, 
Alabama, bulletin. 

Milk. 

Milk and bread. 

Milk, eggs, bread and spinach. 





Oatmeal, bread and butter, green ap- 
ples, and all-day suckers. 

Ice cream soda and hot dogs. 

Minute steak, fried potatoes, coffee, 
and apple pie. 

Bouillon, roast duck, scalloped po- 
tatoes, creamed broccoli, fruit salad, 
divinity fudge and demi-tasse. 

Pate de foie gras, wiener schnitzel, 
potatoes Parisienne, eggplant a L’opera, 
demi-tasse and Roquefort cheese. 

Two soft-boiled eggs, toast and milk. 

Crackers and milk. 

And from West Palm Beach, Florida, 
we have: 


Evolution of a Man's Ambitions 


To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 


be a circus clown. 

be like Dad. 

be a fireman. 

do something noble. 

get wealthy. 

make ends meet. 

get the old-age pension. 


Once Upon a Time .... 


In Jackson, Kentucky, four Kiwan- 
ians live on the same street. Their 
homes make up a group that is sepa- 
rated by a good bit of space from the 
other houses of the town. They are 
all past presidents of the club; they are 
the four oldest members in the club 
from the point of service; and they rep- 
resent membership in the four churches 
of the town. Two of them have two 
children each and two have one child 
each. Inside of a week last year all 
four of the houses were damaged by 
fire. The names are Jett, Brown, White 
—but here the color scheme changes 
the fourth one’s name is Daniel. 





Now, You Know Why It Is 
“They taught me when I was a little 
child 
To do the hardest things the first, 
Postpone the things I like to do 
And do the things I hated worst. 
This precept of my early youth, 
Taught by my parents, kind and true, 
Is the reason why, I am so late in writ- 
ing you.” 
Kiwanis Club of Lancaster, Wisconsin. 


Cross Section 

The Fairmont, Minnesota club has 
in its membership an unusually com- 
plete cross section of the community. 
It consists of the Mayor, District Judge, 
Sheriff, County Attorney, County Au- 


ditor, Registrar of Deeds, Clerk of 
Court, Chairman, Board of County 
Commissioners, President, Civic and 


Commerce Club, Principal, High School, 
Agricultural Instructor, Two Editors, 
Two Attorneys, Two Doctors, Two Den- 
tists, Two Bank Cashiers, Two Minis- 
ters, One Insurance Agent, One Hotel 
Proprietor, One Railroad Agent and 
several merchants. 
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A Little Lad's Soliloquy 


My dad is a Kiwanian, 

An’ he's very proud of it; 

An' if he has to miss one lunch, 
He nearly has a fit! 


When talkin’ ‘bout the fellas there, 
He always says, “The Bunch," 

An' he certainly looks forward 

To that Kiwanis’ lunch! 


Now dad is just the bestest pal 
That a feller ever had; 

And yet he often worries 
‘Cause business is so bad. 


An' mother makes me keep away 
From botherin' just then 

‘Bout that new Erector set 

| want so bad; but when 





| look up at the calendar, 

An’ Thursday's almost here, 

| take a deep breath and start in 
‘Thout a speck of fear. 


‘Cause then | know my dad will get 
Most anything | say, 

‘Cause he is always happiest 
When it's Kiwanis day. 


An' mother gets a new hat too, 
Or perhaps a silken gown; 

An' so we're glad at our house 
When Thursday comes aroun’. 


Then dad forgets his worries, 
Lookin’ forward to that lunch. 
I'm thinkin’ those Kiwanians 
Must be some jolly bunch... ! 


Kiwanis Club of Seattle, Washington. 


The Chardon, Ohio, Club Likes This 


“In the building, in the scheme, 
Some must toil and some must dream 
And those who dream have done their bit 
If, into work, their dreams you fit. 


So plan your work and work your plan. 
Find some niche for every man. 

For every man with things to do, 
Will ‘build Kiwanis better’ too." 


FRANK R. SCHOFIELD, 
Secretary. 


And We Like This, Also 


“To every man there openeth 
A way, and ways, and A Way; 
And the high soul climbs the high road, 
And the low soul gropes the low; 

And in between on the misty flats 

The rest drift to and fro; 

Yet to every man there openeth 

A high way and a low, 

And every man decideth 

Which way his soul shall go." 


JOHN OXENHAM, 
St et 


The Kiwanians 


This Brotherhood of Hellas 
Are busy all the year— 

To champion the neglected, 
Make Earth a Better Sphere— 

No season finds them idle, 
Much work they find to do; 

And young and old they care for— 
Kiwanians, so true. 

No narrow creed can hamper 
Their aid to young and old; 

This Brotherhood of Helpers, 
That all the Town enfold. 


This poem appeared, unsolicited, in 
the Chicopee Herald, Chicopee, Mass. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 





One of the most active Kiwanians 
of Seattle, Washington, has just been 
selected by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce to receive the award for out- 
standing civic service in Seattle during 
1937. He is Frederick E. Baker, a man 
who has been outstanding in Kiwanis 
affairs. He was chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee on Convention Pro- 
gram two years ago as well as a mem- 
ber of the International Committee on 
Music and this year is serving as lieu- 
tenant governor. 


Friends of Lester M. Jones, an out- 
standing member of the Chicago club, 
will be glad to learn that he has been 
made passenger traffic manager of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Paci- 
fic Railroad. Kiwanian Jones has been 
assistant passenger traffic manager 
since 1936. In 1920 he was appointed 
general agent in the passenger depart- 
ment at St. Paul. He has been very ac- 
tive in Kiwanis affairs having served 
as president and lieutenant governor 
and last year was chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Convention 
Program. This year he is chairman of 
the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs. 


To J. Wm. McLaughlin of Norfolk, 
Nebraska, has come the honor of being 
chosen as the recipient for the Nor- 
folk American Legion Post’s annual 
award for outstanding community serv- 
ice. This is an honor of which any man 
may well be proud. Kiwanis McLaugh- 
lin is immediate past president of the 
club. 


Clarence E. McLean of the Kiwanis 
Club of Portland, Oregon, has been 
named manager of the Timberline 
Lodge on Mount Hood, Oregon. This 
is a U. S. Government constructed ho- 
tel, built to cater to winter sports en- 
thusiasts at all seasons. The lodge was 
dedicated by President Roosevelt sev- 
eral months ago, the ceremonies being 
broadcast nationally. 


At a regular meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of St. Lawrence, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Kiwanian C. Donat Turcotte, a past 
president, was honored by being pre- 
sented a certificate of merit and a testi- 
monial of esteem in recognition of his 
outstanding and distinguished service to 
humanity and more particularly for the 
benefit of under-privileged children. 


East Cleveland, Ohio, gives us the 
following: Chas. A. Carran, city man- 
ager, has been elected president of Guy- 
ahoga County Mayors Association; 
Frank R. Anderson is the newly elected 
chairman of the Board of Management 
of the East Cleveland Y.M.C.A.; and 
Bob Nixon rates double honors in that 
he has been made appraiser and super- 
visor for the construction loan depart- 
ment of the Citizens Federal Savings 
and Loan Association and elected presi- 
dent of the Carpenter Contractors As- 
sociation of Cleveland. 


Watertown, New York, Kiwanians 
are proud of the fact that Past Presi- 
dent E. Raie Howland has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Eastern Di- 
vision of the National Funeral Directors 
Association for the 1938 convention. He 
was also made missionary for the or- 
ganization. 


Kiwanian Glenn Roberts, a member 
of the Findlay, Ohio, club, was reélect- 
ed to the chairmanship of the Hancock 
County Soil Conservation Committee. 


Kiwanians Mark Anderson and Jesse 
Haws of Provo, Utah, have been sworn 
into office as Mayor and City Commis- 
sioner, respectively. Both men have 
served as presidents and are former 
trustees. 


Kiwanian Tom A. Sabrey of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was elected president of the 
Ohio Hotel Association. 


Kiwanian Gustav B. Whitehead of 
the North Newark, New Jersey, club 
was recently elected to serve the eighth 
term as treasurer of the Title Ab- 
stracters Association of New Jersey 
and Chas. F. Maisch of the Toms River, 
New Jersey, club was elected at the 
same time for the eighth term as secre- 
tary of the same association. All three 
members of the Township Committee 
are members of the Toms River club; 
John J. Ewart, chairman, who is serv- 
ing his third term; Raymond Staples, 
past president and former trustee; and 
Carlton Elwell. 


Kiwanian Oscar Barnes of Kent, 
Washington, is now a member of the 
City Council and Walter Wynstra is 
secretary of the Commercial Club. Past 
President Charles Knudtsen is chair- 
man of the White River District Boy 
Scout organization, Benjamin Smith 
is president of the Farmers Association 
and Lawrence D. Berlin was featured 
in a National Grocers’ magazine. 


Congratulations to Past President 
Raymond B. Voorhees of Trenton, New 
Jersey, who was recently elected a di- 
rector of the Broad Street National 
Bank of Trenton. 


Past President Eugene L. Horan, Jr., 
Woodbury, New Jersey, was reélected 
Surrogate of Gloucester County for a 
second term at a recent general elec- 
tion. 


Lester A. Walsh of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, has been honored by being ap- 
pointed chairman of the Commercial 
Relations Committee and a member of 
the Council of the National Association 
of Chiropodists. 


We present the following from the 
Petersburg, Virginia, club: Rev. Edwin 
R. Carter, past president, has been 
elected President of the Ministerial 
Union for the third time; Dr. Chan- 
ning Glenn has been appointed a Cap- 
tain in the First Infantry, Virginia 
National Guard, and has taken com- 
mand of the Medical Detachment and 
G. Leonard Elmore has been appointed 
Acting Postmaster. 


Honoring Governor Maple T. Har! of 
the Rocky Mountain District, recently 
elected National Commander of the 
Disabled American Veterans, outstand- 
ing business and professional men of 
Colorado were present at a testimonial 
banquet. There were present members 
of the Colorado Supreme Court; the 
District Court; the Mayor of Denver 
and the representatives of the Gover- 
nor of Colorado, along with service 
men’s organizations. 


The Harlan, Iowa, club was twice 
honored when Governor Nels 4G. 
Kraschel, an honorary member of the 
club, named E. M. Miller to the Iowa 
Supreme Court to fill a vacancy. He 
then appointed R. E. Hines, Kiwanian, 
to succeed the former Justice on the 
bench of the 15th Judicial District. 


AUARRZ. 


We have received some interesting 
news about the members of the San- 
ford, Florida, club. Three members, 
M. J. Lodge, Past President Walter S. 
Coleman and Wm. R. DuPree, are city 
commissioners; Frank 8. Lamson is city 
clerk; Fred R. Wilson, past president 
and former trustee, is city attorney; 
Basil C. Moore is city auditor; Thos. E. 
Simpson is president of the Chamber 
of Commerce; Charles R. Dawson is 
county agent; S. F. Doudney, past 
president, is county tax assessor; Os- 
borne P. Herndon is clerk of the cir- 
cuit court; John D. Jinkins, past presi- 
dent and former trustee, is state and 
county tax collector; and Robert W. 
Ware is county judge. That is certainly 
a fine representation. 
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In Calgary, Alberta, Kiwanian J. A. 
Tweddle is serving as a city commis- 
sioner this year. 


Immediate Past President Robert L. 
Kelsey of Hobart, Oklahoma, was 
elected president of the Hobart Cham- 
ber of Commerce for this year. 





Arthur Biederman, Master Farmer 
of Columbus, Wisconsin, was elected 
vice president of the Master Farmers 
National Organization at a meeting 
held in Chicago. Most of the states of 
the Union were represented at the meet- 
ing. 


Kiwanian C. L. Williams has been 
elected Commander of the American 
Legion, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Post. 


Governor Cross of Connecticut has 
reappointed E. T. Buckingham, a past 
president of the Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, club, Compensation Commissioner 
for a five-year term. Kiwanian Jasper 
McLevy was reélected for the third time 
as Mayor of the city. 


Lieutenant Governor Judge John 
Howard Lamneck of New Phiiladelphia, 
Ohio, has just been elected president 
of the Ohio Probate Judges Association. 
Lieutenant Governor Lamneck is also 
a past president of his club. 


Past President H. S. Hilburn of Plain- 
view, Texas, was appointed Lieuten- 
ant Colonel on Governor Allred’s staff 
and H. M. LaFont has been appointed 
president of the West Texas Judges and 
Commissioners Assistant. 


We have just learned that Professor 
J. Raymond Schutz, past district gov- 
ernor of the Indiana District, has been 
made president of the Standard Life 
Insurance Company of Indiana, an 
honor of which he is most worthy. In 
addition to serving as governor of the 
district he has been and is now a most 
active member of the North Manchester, 
Indiana, club. He was president in 
1923; lieutenant governor in 1926; and 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Business Standards in 1929-1930. 


Past President Thomas G. Allender 
and Immediate Past President Major 
Ben B. Blair are president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the San Pedro, 
California, Inter-Service Club Council. 
The Council was founded seven years 
ago by Josiah R. Duffield, also a Ki- 
wanian, and a past president, former 
secretary, and former trustee. P. H. 
McCandless was elected president of 
the Harbor District Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. 


The Community Chest of Henderson, 
North Carolina, has a new president in 
the person of Past President Clemens 
O. Seifert and Kiwanian J. R. Biller has 
been elected general chairman of the 
Henderson Scout Council. 


William A. Dawson of Layton, Utah, 
was elected president of the Town 
Board and Geo. E. Briggs and Dr. Noall 
Z. Tanner were elected members on this 
Board with Vird Cook, another mem- 
ber, as Town Clerk. 


From Mount Dora, Florida, we learn 
that Geo. J. White, former lieutenant 
governor and past president, was re- 
elected a member of the Lake County 
Chamber of Commerce Board of Di- 
rectors and that Gerald A. Richardson 
was elected to the same position by the 
Lake County Osteopaths’ Association. 


Forrest S. Walden of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was elected to the executive 
board of Westminster College; Cowan 
M. Hall is the State Head of Utah 
Sweetheart Celery Week; Patrick H. 
Goggin was reélected for the office of 
city commissioner and E. W. Kelly was 
elected Grand Exalted Ruler for Elks, 
Lodge No. 85. 


Dr. Harold F. Porter has been elected 
president of the Los Gatos, California, 
Chamber of Commerce to succeed Past 
President Raymond J. Fisher. Mem- 
bers say they can expect good work 
again this year in the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Rev. W. J. Allen of Brandon, Mani- 
toba, is the newly elected “Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Synod of Mani- 
toba.” 


George Bundy of Santa Monica, Cal- 
ifornia, was elected to the Board of 
Education at a general election and 
Ralph Lamb and John G. McNeely were 
elected to the Board of Directors of the 
Crescent Bay Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America in Santa Monica. 





Los Angeles, California, is suffering 
the loss of a splendid Kiwanian. Clyde 
I. Plummer has moved to Folsom as the 
new Warden and with him goes the best 
wishes of the club. 


Dr. Christian Fichtorne Reisner, past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of New 
York City was one of two men who re- 
ceived the honorary Doctor of Law 
degree at Midland College’s Christian 
Citizenship Day Program on February 
16. Dr. Ralph W. Livers, immediate 
past president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, read the scripture 
at the program. Midland College is at 
Fremont, Nebraska. 
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Kiwanian Fred Kreider is president 
of the Clermont, Florida, Chamber of 
Commerce; and Secretary Reuben W. 
Hitchcock, president of the Red Cross, 
put over the drive and with a quota of 
one hundred made one hundred and 
fifty-two memberships. 


After having served sixteen years as 
Burgess of Charleroi, Pennsylvania, 
Stephen L. Woodward was again elected 
for a four-year term and John Munch 
was réelected to the Charleroi Borough 
Council for a four-year term. 


On the occasion of his 75th birthday, 
the Kiwanis Club of Eureka, Califor- 
nia, sponsored an open meeting in honor 
of past president and former lieutenant 
governor Geo. B. Albee. Approximately 
two hundred Kiwanians and visitors 
paid tribute to this outstanding Kiwan- 
ian and to his achievement as an edu- 
cator. 


Appointment of Thomas D. Leadbet- 
ter, past president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Detroit, Michigan, as deputy City 
Clerk was announced recently. This is 
an honor of which Kiwanian Leadbet- 
ter is most worthy. 





The 1937 award of the Indianapolis, 
Indiana, Junior Chamber of Commerce 
for outstanding civic achievement was 
bestowed upon Henry T. Davis, secre- 
tary-manager of the Convention and 
Publicity Bureau and a valued member 
of the club. The award, a gold key, 
is made annually to a man thirty-five 
years old or younger, whose civic ac- 
tivities have been noteworthy during 
the year and in recognition of his per- 
sonal character and ability. During 
Kiwanian Davis’ association with the 
Bureau it has grown from a small serv- 
ice organization to one regularly em- 
ploying a staff of assistants capable of 
handling the details of the largest con- 
ventions. 


Dr. J. W. Earl Ellenberger of Wil- 
kinsburg, Pennsylvania, has _ been 
elected Chief of Staff of the Pittsburgh 
Hospital. 


To D. Preston Calvert of Lafayette, 
Indiana, has come the honor of being 
elected president of the Tippecanoe 
County Bar Association. 
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Prominent in the recent Minnesota-Dakotas District Conference on Vocational 
Guidance were the above gentlemen: Left to right—District Governor George 


Kienholz; F. 


A. Anderson, presiding chairman of the conference; and C. A. 


Prosser, a director of Dunwoody Institute, a principal speaker at the conference. 


Minnesota-Dakotas District 
Vocational Guidance Conference 


HE first vocational guidance con- 

ference for the Minnesota-Dakotas 

District was held in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, on January 28. The large 
attendance included representatives of 
59 Kiwanis clubs in the district, high 
school principals and counselors, N.Y. 
A. leaders, Y.M.C.A. secretaries, boy 
scout leaders and others. 

The purpose of the conference was, 
first, to stimulate interest and active 
participation in the promotion of vo- 
cational guidance throughout the dis- 
trict; secondly, to demonstrate that Ki- 
wanis clubs can and do go places by co- 
6perating with these other agencies in 
their respective communities who are 
interested in counseling youth. 

The conference started promptly at 
10:30 A.M. After the invocation by 
one of the visiting delegates, Kiwan- 
ian Leonard Bloomquist, chairman of 
the Vocational Guidance Committee of 
the Albert Lea, Minnesota, club and 
principal of the Albert Lea High School, 
led a general discussion on various 
types of promotional work being car- 
ried on by his committee, He described 
the committee’s experiences in con- 
ducting a vocational guidance day. The 
program for this day included confer- 
ences with local committee members 
and visiting speakers, a noonday iunch- 
eon program for the Kiwanians of Al- 
bert Lea and neighboring clubs, after- 
noon meetings with high school seniors 
followed by smaller group discussions, 
a conference at dinner time of coun- 
selors and Kiwanians, and a general 
meeting of seniors, parents, teachers 
and Kiwanians in the evening. 

Kiwanian I. T. Simley, superintend- 
ent of schools of South St. Paul, told 
of the series of daily conferences cov- 
ering a period of six weeks on various 
vocations held before school in the 
mornings in the high-school auditorium. 
All of these conferences were led by 
successful local men representing all of 
the industries, professions and busi- 
nesses of the community. 

The program outlined by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance was discussed at length. The dis- 
cussions on all these subjects proposed 
by these speakers were entered into by 
most of the representatives present. 

At noon all of the representatives of 


the district gathered for lunch. Dr. C. 
A. Prosser of Dunwoody Institute gave 
an address on “What Vocational Ad- 
visement is Needed by Youth.” He de- 
fined vocational advisement as “the 
planned and organized experiences by 
which youth acquires a greater ability 
to make the choice of a suitable occu- 
pation and to find employment in it.” 

Following Dr. Prosser’s address, 
Dean M. Schweickhard, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Minneapolis, 
spoke on “What Kiwanis, or Other 
Service Clubs, Can Contribute to the 
promotion of a Vocational Guidance 
Program in a Community.”’ His re- 
marks outlined three things which 
might be expected of Kiwanis: First, 
the furnishing of leaders who could 
meet groups of seniors for factual in- 
formation on their respective voca- 
tions; second, the use of Kiwanians as 
personal follows-up counselors and in- 
terviewers; and third, the creating of 
public opinion and the sustaining of 
public sentiment in favor of a well es- 
tablished vocational guidance depart- 
ment in the public schools. 

H. W. Teichroew, Co-ordinator of 
the St. Paul Vocational School, spoke 
on “Getting Young People Ready for 
a Job Before Leaving School.” He 
presented a challenge to the members 
of Kiwanis to help in the program of 
advisement, placement and follow-up 
work in behalf of young people who do 
not go on to higher learning. His talk 
was most enlightening in its description 
of the work being done over the coun- 
try by coérdinators. 

Paul Bremicker, Associate General 
Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., spoke on, 
‘Can Service Clubs Contribute to Guid- 
ance for Boys Through the Y.M.C.A. 
or other Community Agencies?” Mr. 
Bremicker stated in his address how 
members of Kiwanis and other service 
clubs had conducted instructional 
classes in their respective industries 
and businesses for leisure time groups. 
He urged codperation with the leisure 
time agencies in the community, for the 
Kiwanis clubs cannot, he thinks, organ- 
ize these groups so effectively as can 
the agencies which are organized for 
that particular type of work. 

District Governor George Kienholz 
of Pierre, South Dakota, summed up 
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the many suggestions made during the 
day, tying them all into a constructive, 
comprehensive program of promotion 
and codperation of this, one of the ma- 
jor activities of Kiwanis International. 

The outstanding feature of the day 
was the continual emphasis and atten- 
tion given in every discussion of the 
possibilities of vocational guidance 
work in the average size club in the 
smaller communities of the district. 
Already reports are coming in from the 
district telling of clubs getting their 
work under way with good speed. Some 
of the clubs are undertaking the work 
for the first time. 

There was a display of literature on 
vocational guidance which is available 
through Kiwanis International, as well 
as much other literature, including the 
splendid “‘Life Adjustment Series’ pre- 
pared by Dr. Prosser and a new book 
just published by Mr. Simley entitled, 
“High School and You.”’ 

The representatives present were 
unanimous in urging similar confer- 
ences each year. 


New Parent Discovered 


HROUGH an error in filing, the Field 

Service Department failed to furnish 
the Secretary full and correct informa- 
tion for his article on the Secretary’s 
Page in the February issue which was 
therefore not complete in statement and 
chart. The Pontiac, Illinois, club has 
called our attention to its pride in spon- 
soring the sturdy and promising El 
Paso, Illinois, club. We deeply regret 
the omission. 

The Pontiac club should be shown as 
the parent of the El Paso club and this 
would give to the Peoria club five great 
grandchildren instead of four. 


Progress In Cancer Fight 


T MAY be stated that this has been 
the year of greatest advance in the 
long experience of humanity’s cam- 
paign against the menace of cancer,” is 
the announcement of the American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer. Prog- 
ress, it is stated, has been made on two 
fronts, in research and the financing of 
research and in lay education. It is in 
the latter section that the individual 
man and woman may plan a part in the 
fight against cancer. Of especial inter- 
est are the activities of the Women’s 
Field Army of the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer which is 
carrying out an organization and edu- 
cational campaign under the encourag- 
ing slogan “Early cancer is curable. 

Fight it with Knowledge.” 
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Wilmington’s “Little Kiwanis” 
By M. CHANNING WAGNER 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Wilmington, Delaware 


HE out-of-town Kiwanian visiting 

Wilmington, Delaware, on some day 

other than Wednesday may count 
himself fortunate if someone will invite 
him to lunch at “Little Kiwanis.” 

In the early 20’s a couple of con- 
genial Kiwanians used to meet every 
noon in the Hotel duPont lunch room; 
from time to time others would sit in, 
and soon there was a full table every 
day but not always the same individ- 
uals. The gathering grew, and for some 
years past the hotel management has 
set aside one of the alcoves in the Grill 
Room, installed therein the largest 
round table possible, emblazoned the 
club insignia on the oak paneling be- 
hind the table, and there you will find 
this jolly crowd every day between 
twelve and two except Wednesdays and 
Sundays. 

There are no reserved places and no 
rules. I will have to make a slight ex- 
ception here—the two originators of the 
group are very much alive and in daily 
attendance. One of them, known as the 
“Kingfish,” sits at twelve o’clock, and 
the other, the “Dean,” sits at six o’clock. 


The one rule is “sit close and make room 
for everybody.” Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to draw up another table, or late- 
comers sit on the side lines until a place 
is vacant. 

What do they talk about? I was 
surprised and delighted to listen to very 
intelligent discussions on many topics 
by individuals who knew what they were 
talking about, such as school, local pol- 
itics, engineering, building and loan, 
banking, new construction—under way 
and in contemplation, work among un- 
derprivileged boys, etc. Good humor and 
wit seemed to prevail, and its motto, 
if it has one, should be “banter with- 
out rancor.” 

Those gathered around the table com- 
pose a good cross section of the club 
itself, several past presidents, a few 
directors, a merchant, manufacturers, 
lawyers, insurance brokers, bankers, 
and educators. 

Wilmington, Delaware, must be a 
good city to live in, and this Kiwanis 
spirit, as displayed by this group, goes 
a long way toward keeping the city in 
a class by itself. 


What is Kiwanis Education? 


By HOMER A. HOSKINS 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Morgantown, West Virginia 


HAT is Kiwanis Education? 
Or to state it another way, 


what is Education in Kiwanis? 
The best approach to a subject is to de- 
fine its terms. First, then, what is 
Education? Webster says that educa- 
tion is the impartation or acquisition 
of knowledge, skill, or discipline of 
character. You will note immediately 
that education has a dual nature, bene- 
ficial alike to those who impart and to 
those who acquire skill, knowledge, or 
discipline of character. And what is 
Kiwanis? Since Webster died long be- 
fore Kiwanis was born, permit me to 
offer my own definition. To me, Ki- 
wanis is an altruistic brotherhood of 
busy men, who, conscious of their in- 
dividual limitations and inspired by the 
desire to serve, have found that they 
can best achieve the objects of Kiwanis 
through coéperation in group activities. 

What are these objects? Look on the 
back of your current membership card 
—they are six in number. 

It would be a wise thing for each 
new member to memorize these objects 
and repeat them aloud before the club 
when he is admitted. For him to do so 
would serve two purposes: impress 
our ideals upon his mind and recall 
them to ours, lest we forget. This 


would also prove a firm foundation on 
which to build his education in Ki- 
wanis! 

Now, having defined our terms, Edu- 
cation and Kiwanis, we are better able 
to explain them when combined in the 
phrase, “Education in Kiwanis.” Her- 
bert Spencer says, “To prepare us for 
complete living is the function which 
education has to discharge,” and so we 
can state unequivocally that Kiwanis 
education must prepare one for com- 
plete living as a member of Kiwanis. 
Let us see how experience in Morgan- 
town has taught us to proceed. 

After his admittance a new member 
is assigned to the Reception Commit- 
tee. Why? Because in this capacity 
he greets the members as they arrive, 
and thus he gets acquainted with us, 
and we get acquainted with him. He 
is also assigned to another committee, 
composed of older members, such as the 
Good: Roads Committee. Here he 
learns that Kiwanis initiated the move- 
ment to pave his state, so he proudly 
studies similar needs of his community 
and helps his committee to function 
more successfully. 

Or he may be assigned to other com- 
mittees, and through them learn such 
facts as these: 
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(a) The Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee provided glasses, shoes, sets of 
textbooks, transportation for worthy 
students, and tonsilectomies during the 
past year to many who could not secure 
these things for themselves. 


(b) The Public Affairs Committee 
arranged certain meetings which 
brought about a solution of difficult 
problems of the public school system. 


(c) The Business Standards Commit- 
tee was more than helpful in bringing 
about the Sunday closing of all stores 
except one or two which render very 
essential services. 

(d) The Agricultural Committee pro- 
moted well-attended country meetings, 
and was largely responsible for a new 
cooperative live stock meet and a coun- 
ty fair. 

(e) The Boys and Girls Committee 
sponsored a new gymnasium for that 
most needy of all groups—the youth 
just out of high school and not able to 
either get a job or go to college. 

(f) The Christmas Committee 
brought the happy light of Yuletide joy 
to the eyes of hundreds of children. 

And so, by participating in the ac- 
tivities which, in Kiwanis, are carried 
out by committees, he learns—by doing 
—the meaning of each of the objects of 
Kiwanis. 


The New Member's 


Education Continues 


But does Kiwanis education end here? 
By no means, for after a month or two 
our new member attends an inter-club 
meeting where he widens his acquaint- 
ance in Kiwanis and learns what the 
other club is doing and how. This 
meeting inspires him to attend the Dis- 
trict Convention, where the circle of his 
acquaintance is again widened and 
where he learns more about the state- 
wide activities of his organization, and 
is able to report them to his own club. 

It may well be that next year our 
friend is elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors, where his business acumen is 
called upon to assist the president with 
the finances of the club, and where he 
can see how, and how well, his club car- 
ries out its objectives. 

Finally our Kiwanian finds he just 
must attend an International Conven- 
tion. It may be that his work thus far 
has been such that the club sends him 
as its delegate, but at any rate he goes 
and gains first-hand knowledge of Ki- 
wanis International and _ inspiration 
which he brings back to his fellows at 
home, helping them to do a better job 
by better methods. 

And thus endeth his education in Ki- 
wanis? Good gracious, no! Did I not 
state in the beginning that Education 
has a dual nature? Verily, those who 
have been handing along their knowl- 
edge to this new member have also been 
educated in so doing, and as he pro- 
gresses from day to day, now a new 
member no longer, he too continues to 
learn what Kiwanis is all about, and 
meanwhile builds through Kiwanis a 
finer community. 
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YUN, a 


Acop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage Rates from $3.50 












THE HOTEL TAFT 


New Haven, Conn. 
J. O. Voit, Management 
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Gateway to New England 


Daily rates with bath from $3 Three Restaurants 








HOTEL DUPONT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Home of Kiwanis 
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Kiwanis Headquarters 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 








HOTEL SPENCER 
Marion, Indiana 


Clean Rooms 
Newly Air-Conditioned 


Real Beds 


Coffee Shop and “Trading Post” 








SOUTH BEND 


- INDIANA - 


OLIVER HOTEL 


(from $1.50 without Bath. 
350 Rooms | from $2.50 wth Bath 


One of the 17 Albert Pick Hotels 














300 
ROOMS from #1.50 


HOTEL FORT PITT 


Pit. 7.8: 8 YR, Oo -S 

















Kiwanis’ Wichita Hotel 
HOTEL LASSEN 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
350 Rooms $2.50 Daily 


Famous for Good Food—Good Service 
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The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis H eadquarters 











IN BOSTON 
The Kiwanis Club 
Meets Tuesday 12:15 Noon at 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 
Tremont and Boylston Streets 
“The Crossroads of New England’ 


George A. Turain, Managing Director and Kiwanian 











HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
Noon 
Perfectly appointed modern hotel 
Hospitality and Service 
400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Fred W. Peverley, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 














HOTEL FONTENELLE 


“Omaha's Welcome to the W orld” 
400 Rooms with Bath from $2.50 


Air-Conditioned for Your Comfort 





Kiwanis Headquarters 
Luncheon every Friday 








HOTEL STATLER 


BUFFALO 
1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 














HOTEL DIXIE GRANDE 
BRADENTON, FLORIDA 








McALLISTER HOTEL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 








In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfie, Mer. 
Broadway at 34th Street 











KIWANIS CLUBS MEET AT THESE HOTELS 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ALMS HOTEL 


VICTORY PARKWAY 
‘Home of Norwood Club’’ 
500 Rooms 400 Car Garage 








KIWANIS HOTELS AWAIT YOU 








DINKLER HOTELS CO., Inc. 


Operating 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 











Hotd OKLAHOMA 
BILTMORE 


A sufficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 



















In Philadelphia it’s the 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


MODERATELY PRICED 


CENTRALLY SITUATED 





Claude H. Bennett, Manager 
AR 
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In Memphis, Tenn. 


HOTEL PEABODY 


(South's Finest—one of America's Best) 
Peabody’s orchestra on nation wide hookup Monday 


nights at tf (C. S. T.) over Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


RATES: 
From $3 per person single 
From $2 per person double 


F. R. SCHUTT, 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 














NUECES HOTEL 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 














KIWANIS HOTELS 


Canadian National Railways Hotels 


Ottawa, Ont. . Chateau Laurier 
Edmonton, Alba. The MacDonald 
Saskatoon, Sask. The Bessborough 
Port Arthur, Ont. Prince Arthur Hotel 
Brandon, Manitoba Prince Edward Hotel 
Halifax, N. 8. The Nova Scotian 








Netherland-Plaza Adolphus 
Cincinnati oq Dallas 

Nicollet Q Van Cleve 
Minneapolis Dayton 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 


Ralph Hitz, President 





























In Houston—Texas ... 
. . it’s the 


RICE HOTEL 


zuses 1,000 Rooms—$2.50 and up 
aR. BRUCE CARTER, Manager 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
Luncheon Every W ednesday 


















“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
IN SANANTONIO 


300 OF THE 
550 ROOMS 





















Where Kiwanis Meets in 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, Toronto. . 


hotel in the British Empire . . . on the shores of 
Lake Ontario. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, Quebec .. . like a 
castle from old France! Overlooking the mighty 
St. Lawrence. Headquarters for Thursday 
Kiwanis luncheons. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, Winnipeg 
. modern and fireproof... with 460 delightful 
rooms. Headquarters for Tuesday Kiwanisluncheons. 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, Regina... parks 
and tree-lined boulevards greet you from its win- 
ows. Monday meeting place for Kiwanis luncheons. 
HOTEL PALLISER, Calgary . . . 486 spacious, 
modernly furnished rooms. Monday luncheon 
headquarters for Kiwanis. 
HOTEL VANCOUVER, Vancouver, B. C. 
largest hotel on the North Pacific Coast. Kiwanis 
Club luncheons every Thursday. 
EMPRESS HOTEL, Victoria, B.C. 
..on the borders of Victoria’s In- 
ner Harbor... in Canada’s Ever- 
green Playground. Headquarters for 
Kiwanis Tuesday luncheons. 


. largest 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 











HOTEL NORTHLAND 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


KIWANIS CLUB LUNCHEON 


12:15 Each Monday 














MILWAUKEE 
ATHLETIC CLUB 


Headquarters for 
THE KIWANIS CLUB 
of Milwaukee 








Uhey mus be good 
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President’s Button, Badge of Honor 


ting practice for a Kiwanis presi- 

dent’s button to be passed on and on, 
the same button worn by each elected 
club leader. When a president’s term ex- 
pires he is presented with a past pres- 
ident’s button and the button he has 
worn for a year goes on to the presi- 
dent-elect. 

While this practice is frequent, and 
could well be made universal in Ki- 
wanis, the retiring president of the 
Kearney, Nebraska club, F. E. Hollings- 
worth, went a bit further than is often 
done and in presenting the old button 
to the new president, Ira Anderson, he 
said: 

“It is now my duty to give to my 
successor this President’s button with 
all the tradition that has accrued to it 
during the last 17 years. 

“Tra, before I place this pin on your 
coat I want to tell you what that pin 
means to me and how I see this tradi- 
tion. It is an honor to wear this pin, to 
have been chosen by your fellow Ki- 
wanians to serve for a year as their 
president, but in looking at it, I do not 
see it only as a President’s badge, but 
I see it as 

“A ribbon of pavement, 1% miles 
long, over a bed of sand, an all-year 
entry way to Kearney, financed through 
Kiwanis efforts. 


|" IS a frequent and an altogether fit- 


“A home for a mother and her babies, 
built with Kiwanis money and by Ki- 
wanis hands. 


“A Boy Scout Cabin paid for and 
built by Kiwanians, that boys might 
learn to live and be good citizens. 

“A tonsillectomy stopping the poison- 
ous stream that pours into some child’s 
body. 

“Shoes that those children in need 
might have warmth and get an educa- 
tion. 

“Meetings with our farmer friends, 
meaning co-operation and friendship. 


“A Boy Scout Troup financed and 


sponsored, training future citizens of 
our country. 

“Children’s Wading Pool in beautiful 
Harmon Field building healthy bodies 
and minds. 


“4-H Calf Clubs inspiring young peo- 
ple to better things. 


“Inter-club meetings causing friendly 


intercourse and understanding between 
clubs. 


“Niehardt, Poet Laureate of Nebras- 
ka, and similar entertainment building 
culture and social things. 


“Plastic Surgery work that lifted a 
young girl from hopelessness to the 
place where she could earn her own 
living and take her place in society. 


“A clinic for crippled children that 
little children might walk again. 


“Glasses for poor unfortunates that 
they might see the beauties of God’s 
world. 


“Ribbons and track trophies for 
schools encouraging the building of 
healthy bodies. 


“An Annual Easter Egg Hunt where- 
in over 25 Kiwanis men meet in the 
cold gray dawn of each Easter morning 
to scatter and hide 10,000 Easter Eggs 
that over 1000 children might get some 
of the meaning of a world worth 
saving. 

“Yes, Ira, there is tradition connected 
with this pin and in addition to what 
I have told you I can see 15 men who 
have given the best they had for one 
year out of their lives that these things 
might happen, and as I pass this pin 
on to you, my successor, I ask that you 
defend that tradition, add to it, guard 
it and treasure it, and when your al- 
lotted time has been served, to pass it 
on to the man who follows you, unsul- 
lied, without blemish, bright and spar- 
kling.” 

The pin was first worn by J. N. Dry- 
den, number one of Kearney’s fifteen 
presidents. 


Kiwanis Horse Show at Alexandria, La. 
(From page 142) 


tradition of fine horses, possibly the 
oldest and finest show of the land, so 
it was only natural that when he joined 
the great volker wanderung to Birming- 
ham, somewhere around 1937, that he 
would bring with him the ideas and 
technical knowledge as to how such an 
affair was governed. According to our 
reports, the annual Birmingham Horse 
Show is now, possibly, the biggest year- 
ly event in that Southern city. Some 
time later, Alexandria had the oppor- 
tunity to welcome “Barney” as a citi- 
zen and, with the beginning of the Ki- 


wanis club in March, 1937, he was elect- 
ed to charter membership and, in 1938, 
to the presidency of the club. 

Like nearly all Kiwanis clubs we, here 
in Alexandria, settle ourselves toward 
one particular aim and, in our case, we 
have decided to build a fund of money 
to be used for student loans, believing 
as we do, that the future of our city, 
our state and our country, depends en- 
tirely upon the youth of today and that 
education is of such vital importance 
that too much stress could hardly be 
placed thereon. Realizing as we do that 
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such is an ambitious plan, no immediate 
steps are contemplated until after the 
treasury has builded itself to such an 
extent that there is little or no chance 
for the club to be too deeply involved 
from a financial standpoint. The fees 
and dues collected by the club would not 
support such an enterprise, so the only 
thing to do was to turn to outside meth- 
ods of raising money. “Barney” sug- 
gested a Horse Show, and he suggested 
it in a Board of Directors meeting about 
two months before Thanksgiving, 1937. 

To the ordinary individual it may 
seem that to put on such a thing is not 
particularly difficult. That all one needs 
is a few horses and an open place where 
they may be shown. What a surprise 
that person is in for! 

In the first place you do not show 
horses in an open field. Rather, a regu- 
lation ring is used, a ring about three 
feet in heighth, well padded with saw- 
dust, two gates, one at either end, and 
corresponding to the regulations as set 
by the National Show. Stables must be 
provided. Stables that will meet the 
needs of your show and the approval of 
your contestants, for the horses that 
show are not inexpensive animals, far 
from it. Why, we had one in our show 
that cost $15,000 as a pony, and if you 
think his owner is going to take any 
chances with that animal you have an- 
other thought coming. Feed must be 
provided, space for the grooms, exer- 
cising space . everything you can 
think of and then, after you have cov- 
ered every possible contingency, you 
find that something has been forgotten 
and somebody is going to raise the devil. 
Take our word for it that it is not ex- 
actly an easy job, nor an inexpensive 
one, but with proper handling you will 
be surprised at the result. This is how 
we worked it: 


How the Plan Worked 


About five miles from Alexandria 
there stands Camp Beauregard, the 
Headquarters for the C.C.C. in this 
corps. With thousands of men going 
and coming into that camp, they have 
constructed a great many different 
arenas, one of which was lighted. Ma- 
jor Frissell, an ardent horseman, was 
of invaluable assistance. Stables were 
provided, permission secured from the 
United States and state authorities to 
use the grounds, additional flood lights 
provided for the night show and all of 
the various little items that are so nec- 
essary were straightened out. The ring 
was built and everything was ready. 

The active committee in charge had 
sent out hundreds of invitations, pro- 
grams and entry blanks were provided, 
the merchants had been solicited so that 
the advertisements were attended to, in 
fact, one day before Thanksgiving 
everything was in readiness and the 
first horses were due in that afternoon. 
Suddenly the camp was quarantined! 
The committee went wild! With 106 
fine horses due in within the next ten 
hours and no place to put them, with 
tickets sold, programs printed, money 
spent ... it looked hopeless, but once 
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again those men on the committee 
proved that they were really able to 
stand up under anything. We, who 
lived through those hectic hours, will 
never forget them. John Arrington is 
supposed to handle an _ automobile 
agency, but that morning he handled 
horses. Jimmy Blake is supposed to 
be the owner and planter of a large 
plantation, but that morning he held a 
crew of men from his plantation in 
readiness to start moving that huge 
ring wherever possible. Major Frissell 
is supposed to be an army man on ac- 
tive duty, but that day we will bet the 
army got along with his assistants only. 
And “Barney”... there was no contain- 
ing him. Some inspired person called 
Louisiana College. Where his insight 
came from we shall never know, but 
that telephone call really did save the 
day. The Director of Athletics is bound 
to have a mind that functions like a 
well regulated clock. Yes, we could 
use the football field. Yes, it was all 
right to put about five inches of saw- 
dust on it. Yes, the lights would be 
furnished. Yes, the army post would 
give us their largest tents. Yes, Sid 
Pearce could run a power line into 
those tents and string lights before the 
show started. Yes, all of the city’s 
trucks were at our disposal. Yes, 
Jimmy Blake already had his men out 
tearing up the ring at the camp and 
re-assembling it at the college. Yes, 
the first of the horses were already ar- 
riving. 

And so, in about two hours, an en- 
tire horse show, complete to the most 
minute detail was bodily transferred 
five miles to a new location. Notifica- 
tions were sent everywhere possible. 
New posters appeared as if by magic. 
Men were stationed on all roads lead- 
ing to the camp and, before the first of 
the huge stable tents was more than up, 
the first trailer arrived and the first 
horses took their places in complete 
wooden stalls, padded for a foot with 
the finest hay obtainable, heated and 
lighted, water connected and everything 
quite ship-shape. As we look back over 
that hectic morning, we sometimes won- 
der how it was all accomplished in so 
short a time, but ask any of the hun- 
dreds of spectators who saw the two 
shows and you will know that, although 
it was impossible, it was done. 


Thanksgiving dawned clear and cool, 
with the promise of rising temperatures 
later. At 10:00 a.m. the first class en- 
tered the ring and, from then on, the 
show ran without a hitch. Major Fris- 
sell, Mr. J. G. Lusk, Greenville, Missis- 
sippi, and Mr. H. M. Blackham, Lafa- 
yette, Louisiana, were the judges and to 
them goes the credit of seeing that the 
various events followed each other in 
a logical order and without unnecessary 
delay. The public address system, lead- 
ing into every section of the stands and 
stables, announced the events, the type 
of horses and the winners. Announce- 
ments were given as to coming events 
in ample time to have those entries 
ready and waiting when they were 
called into the ring. 

At 8:00 p.m. the evening show start- 


ed under the lights. Don’t misunder- 
stand, there was no repetition of events 
in this period, for the afternoon and 
evening shows were entirely separate 
and distinct, one from the other and the 
crowds turning out proved that. After- 
wards, “Doc” McGill, president for 
1937, thanked everyone for their at- 
tendance and urged them to come again 
next year, as this is to be an annual 
event, sponsored entirely by the Alex- 
andria Kiwanis club and under the 
supervision of a permanent Horse Show 
Committee which will devote their en- 
tire time to this enterprise. 

Did it go over? More than we hoped. 
Our expenses were large, as it is im- 
possible to carry out such a show with- 
out a _ considerable expenditure of 
money. It was our first show, came 
late in the season and the weather was 
uncertain, so that a good many pros- 
pective entries were cancelled at the 
last minute because, in their sections, 
it was raining, even though our weather 
could not have been better. Even at 
that, however, we cleared a few hun- 
dred dollars and were so well pleased 
that the student loan fund seems as- 
sured. 

Recently the city has purchased 35 
additional acres of ground to be added 
to the City Park. The city officials 
were so pleased with the show that a 


plan is now on foot to establish a bridle | 


path in the new addition, fine stables, a 
show ring and stands. Everything 
modern, heated and lighted, so that by 
having our show earlier in the year, 


and with the good reputation already | 


established, we believe that it will grow 
into the finest thing in this section. Al- 
ready plans are being formulated for 


the 1988 Kiwanis Horse Show, to be | 


held in September. Already, notices 
are being prepared, the newspapers are 
being notified and our hotels are join- 
ing with us-in our efforts. The mer- 
chants are jubilant, for their businesses 
show a splendid profit during the time 
the show is on and the people of this 
vicinity are already looking forward to 
a week end of pleasure and entertain- 
ment. All of the entries in our last 
show will be back with us once more, 
plus a good many others. Publicity 
has already appeared in the leading 
sports magazines in the country, espe- 
cially those dealing with horses. Pic- 
tures are being printed, the city is be- 
hind us a hundred percent and every 
horseman and horsewoman in this sec- 
tion is preparing, and training his or 
her horse, mare or gelding. We don’t 
doubt but that many a person is looking 
rather longingly at a vacant place on 
his trophy shelf and planning to add 
one of our ribbons. We wish them all 


luck. 
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See 


Glacier Park 


and the evergreen 


Pacific Northwest 


en route to or from 


@ There is much to 
be seen if you go to or from San 
Francisco via Great Northern Rail- 
way. There’s Glacier National Park 
—the Pacific Northwest: Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Victoria 
and Vancouver, Mt. Baker National 
Forest and Mt. Rainier National Park 
—3 great dams, Ft. Peck, Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville. Stop-overs 
can be arranged anywhere. Also 
low cost all-expense tours in Glacier 
Park and its neighbor, Waterton 
Lakes Park in the Canadian Rockies. 


For full particulars, write 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 758, Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Route of the 
Empire Builder 
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; Te or ree the San Francisco 


Diesiiieas of Kiwanis International. 





See the WORLD'S HIGHEST BRIDGE span- | 
| y the Royal Gorge, 1053 feet above the 
| tracks! Ride on the WORLD'S STEEPEST 
RAILROAD ascending the rocky walls of ti 
xorge! Marvel at the HANGING BRIDGE 
pended between towering canyon wails 
ist feet apart! The Royal Gorge ist 
me of ma yepots ct unbetie vable beauty an | 
yrandeur ea y by the Rio Grande— 
Thru COLORADO and 
UTAH Waneeanan. | 
Ali tioned coaches, t urist standard | 
Py between Chicagi Sais Kansas | 
ty and California, via penne Colorade 
| Sr ‘ings, Puebl lt Lake City Gedion. 
V li 3 meals as low 


City dtate— 


DENVER 2 RIO CRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 


A New Reflector 
for the 
New License Plate 


The Kiwanis Reflector emblems do 





wear out and begin to look a bit 
shabby after too many months of 
service. Your new state license 
plate should be dressed up with a 
new reflector emblem. A fine way 
to add a touch of prestige. They 
attach easily to the rear license 
plate and they are constructed of 


RED GLASS, 


stainless steel and attach easily to 


weatherproofed 


the rear license plate. 


Price each 50 cents 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Attendance at Meetings Essential 
By JOHN M. BIEDLER, M.D. 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


IWANIS is not a one-man business 
but a business that requires the 
keenest thought and the most per- 


| sistent effort on the part of each indi- 


| do it; 


| | initiative, 


vidual club member to put it across. 
The usual way, where everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business, is to let George 
but in Kiwanis this does not ap- 
Every member stands on his own 
if he has initiative, and if he 
Kiwanis stimulates the 


ply. 


doesn’t have it, 
creation of it. 
There is no part of Kiwanis that can 


| be left off without crippling the best 


| interests of the 


whole and none of us 
should devote our energies to any one 
phase of Kiwanis to the exclusion of all 
others. Each of us has specific duties 


| to perform in conjunction with other 


| will be with the 


| the head, 


| all three. 


duties and in codperation with other 
committees in building strong clubs. Of 
course, attendance is not the only re- 
sponsibility of a member but I do in- 
sist that it is vital to the life of a club. 
A chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link and a club is strong or weak 
according to regular, frequent or occa- 
sional attendance or no attendance at 
all. Where your interest is, there you 
trinity, the three H’s 
Head, Heart and Hand—stamped all 
over your smiling countenances. Where 
heart and hand are there will 
be friendship, fellowship, life, action, 
effort, codperation and achievement. 
Kiwanis service is voluntary—it’s un- 
selfish—it’s personal—it’s sincere—it’s 
Voluntary service is fine but 
is weakened if it lacks 
personality. The deed, if done by letter, 
by check or by messenger is splendid 
but lacks personal touch. Unselfish serv- 
ice is great but most difficult to render. 
The flesh is weak and before we know it 
a feeling of self-aggrandizement slips 
into our being. If this is kept in the 
background the intent and purpose of 
the service is real. Personal service is 
ideal whether voluntary, selfish or un- 
selfish. It carries with it the actual 
presence of the living being in action. 
Whatever else you may say about Ki- 


the element of 


wanis and however well or strong you 
may build other parts of Kiwanis, 
friendship and fellowship can only be 
realized through actual presence of a 
member in the meeting. Leave off other 
club activities and the club continues to 
function, in a way, at least. Leave off 
attendance, gradually or regularly or 
both, and the club dies. With members 
present every other activity in Kiwanis 
will receive proper attention. No bat- 
tle was ever fought nor ever a victory 
won by soldiers who stayed at home. 

The real test of a member is what 
he puts into his club and not what he 
takes out, and no matter what he puts 
in unless he accompanies it—is actually 
present in person, to add the warmth 
and charm of human interest—the serv- 
ice misses the real aim and purpose of 
the first Kiwanis object, viz.: To give 
primacy to the human and spiritual 
rather than to the material values of 
life. 

Improved attendance from a district 
and International viewpoint must begin 
in the local club—there is no other way. 
The method of bringing this about is not 
a fixed rule for every club but one that 
must be systematically worked out to 
best suit individual communities. 

U nless clubs registering just “good” 
and “poor” attendance arouse them- 
from their apparent satisfied 
state of being and get into the Kiwanis 
business with their boots on and a de- 
termination to bring their clubs on a 
par with clubs registering perfect and 
excellent attendance, Kiwanis average 
attendance percentage will be around a 
mere passing grade of 75 per cent. 

My plea, then, is for each club presi- 
dent, through full cooperation of his 
committees, to build attendance to its 
best in the local club and, in conclusion, 
let me urge all Lieutenant Governors in 
their respective divisions and all club 
presidents in their respective communi- 


selves 


ties to bear down on Attendance, first, 
last and all the time as a most neces- 


sary means of putting stability and 
growth into clubs everywhere. 


Education Can Lessen Drug Menace 
(From page 150) 


mand and there will be no need for sup- 
ply. This can only be accomplished 
through education. 

Were it possible for our magistrates, 
when confronted with these victims, to 
know they had been forewarned of the 
evil of narcotic drugs, in the regular 
course of their public school education, 
it would be immeasurably easier for 


these jurists to fix such terms of pun- 
_ishment as would best serve the com- 


munity, as a whole, and the victim in 
particular. 

I know of many addicts who have 
been cured, but the effect upon a nar- 
eotic addict undergoing treatment, is 
little short of disastrous if he is led to 
believe, through reading or hearing, 
that the very thing he is striving for 
is an impossibility. So many people 
are of the opinion that what they do not 
understand or cannot accomplish them- 
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selves, is beyond the possibility of oth- 
ers. I say narcotic addiction can be 
cured. , 

If, because of the Harrison Narcotic 
Act, it is against the law to be a nar- 
cotic addict, then the law must be en- 
forced, but give these poor victims hu- 
mane treatment. Don’t just lock them 
up in a prison cell and forget about 
them. If they have committed a crime 
against society, of course they must pay 
their debt, but first treat them for their 
addiction, so that their eventual re- 
habilitation may be complete. 

I know all the suffering and pain of 
narcotic addiction. I know what it 
means to be pronounced incurable. I 





know the long hours of agony, but I | 


also know, too, the glorious thrill of 
victory, the peace and the calm that 


comes when the last chain is broken | 


and the last link severed. 
For the peddler of narcotic drugs, 
no penalty can be too severe. In all 


such cases where guilt is proven, let the | 
judge exercise his judicial powers to | 


give the maximum sentence for we 
must stop this unlawful, illicit selling 
of narcotic drugs, no matter to what 
drastic steps we may have to resort. 


Shun narcotics in any form, unless 
prescribed or administered by your 
physician. Let us be rid of this thing 


called dope. 


A Kiwanis Club Moves Its City 


(From page 135) 


A land office was established here in 
1812 which proved the most important 
of any on record. Here the early set- 
tlers made their homestead entries, 
proved their lands and received their 
patents from the government. By 1815 
Gallatin County was the most populous 
in Illinois with 3200 persons living in 
Shawneetown. 

It really was the need for salt, found 
in large quantities near Shawneetown, 
which brought about the development 
of this part of the country. There ex- 
isted “Half Moon Lick” long before any 
exploration or settlement. The lick was 
visited by herds of buffaloes and other 
wild animals. The lick was in the shape 
of a horse ge and twelve to sixteen 
feet deep. The locality was a favorite 
resort of mammoths judging from the 
findings of bones of prehistoric animals. 

It is not known how long the famous 
salt works were used by the Indians 
but on February 12, 1812, Congress set 
aside a tract of land to protect the salt 


deposit and leased it. Negroes im- 
ported from Santo Domingo did the 


Until 1873 these salt works fur- 
salt for Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Mis- 
souri. Salt was brought to Shawnee- 
town in wagons drawn by four and six 
horses and transferred by keel boats to 
the Tennessee, Mississippi and Cumber- 
land rivers. 

Numerous mounds exist near Shaw- 
neetown, some of them of identical con- 
struction to mounds found in Mexico 
and Central America, others similar to 
the usual homes of the mound dwellers 
of Illinois, near the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers. The northern part of 
Shawneetown seems to have been a vast 
Indian burial ground. 

Shawneetown has had many distin- 
guished visitors, even including General 
Lafayette, the French nobleman who so 
valiantly assisted the American colon- 
ists in their fight for independence. At 
the request of Congress, General Lafa- 
yette in 1825 visited Shawneetown and 
was the honored guest at a reception 
held in the old Rawlings hotel. The im- 
portant folks of the territories came for 
many miles to be present. 

To Shawneetown came also General 


work. 
nished 


Thomas Posey, an aide-de-camp of Gen- 
eral George Washington during the Rev- 
olution. General Posey commanded the 


troops at Stony Point. He was later ap- | 
pointed governor of the territory of In- | 
diana and of the “Great Northwest Ter- | 


ritory.” While governor he lived at 
Vincennes and came back often to 
Shawneetown to visit his children. On 
one of these visits he died and was 
buried here. The Posey Building, still 
standing, was built by General Posey 
while a resident of Shawneetown and 
here Robert Ingersoll began to practice 
law and had already achieved wide rec- 
ognition when he left for Peoria. 

Henry Eddy, a soldier in the War of 
1812 and the Blackhawk War came 
down the river on his way to St. Louis 
with a printing press and type setting 
outfit on a flatboat. The boat was 


stranded at Shawneetown so he stayed | 


and in 1818 established the second paper 
ever to be printed in Illinois, “The Illi- 
nois _ Immigrant.” He complained that 
two papers could not exist in Illinois. 
The other was at Edwardsville, two 
hundred miles away. 


Early missionaries reported that not | 


one bible could be found in the whole | 


territory and in fact it was said that 


in 1814 one citizen had been trying for | 


15 years without success to obtain one. 
Upon the return of the missionaries 
sent out by the Massachusetts Mission- 
ary Society in 1812 and 1814, fifty bibles 
were sent to St. Louis and fifty to 
Shawneetown. The first recorded visit 
was by a Presbyterian minister, John 
Evans Finley, who came from Chester 
County, Pennsylvania in 1797 
mained but a very short time. 

The brick building in which was 
quartered the first bank in Illinois still 
stands. From upstate during 1830 came 
a group of men. They called at the bank 
and wanted to borrow a thousand dol- 
lars. 


They had come a long, long way and 
made the trip by horseback. Their settle- 


ment had not been made into a city and | 
the prospects for paying back the thou- | 
sand dollars did not seem so good to the | 


folks at Shawneetown. They thought 
the place was too far away from 


and re- | 


| 
| 
| 
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Shawneetown “ever to amount to any- 
thing.” So Chicago had to struggle along 
and do the best it could without a 
Shawneetown loan. 

Another interesting building still 
stands. In 1839 the state built a mas- 
sive stone structure four stories high 
with five huge Doric columns across the 
front. It cost $80,000. These columns, 
by the way, are considered among the 
finest specimens of Doric architecture in 
the United States and architects have 
come from great distances to study 
them. The stone was flatboated down 
the Ohio from Eastern quarries. During 
the War between the States when it 
was feared the building used for a bank 
would fall into the hands of the rival 
armies the state sold the building for 
$6500. 

Incidentally it was in Shawneetown 
that the plea of emotional insanity was 
first used as the defense in a murder 
trial. 

The first ferry was established in 
1810. There still is a ferry although 
several times there have been efforts to 
interest public and private capital in 
bridge building. 

The Riverside Hotel, headquarters of 


the Kiwanis club, was built in 1870 and 
from its balconies there have been 
strange scenes witnessed. Built right 
alongside the levee the Riverside has 
many times felt the wash of water 
against its brick walls, sometimes just 
splashes, last year the full current of 
the river. Its first floor begins at the 
levee level. From the windows on the 
river side of the hotel can be seen the 
broad expanse of the Ohio river with 
the State of Kentucky on the opposite 
side. 

So Shawneetown is moving. Shawnee- 
town residents are going to higher 
ground and a new city will take the 
name of the one that has been buried 
beneath the waters of the Ohio, has had 
her streets navigated by steamboats and 
has always “come back.” There will be 
well-cared-for evidence, however, of 
Shawneetown’s glorious past and tour- 
ists will see the old bank, the Riverside 
Hotel, the Posey building and the relics 
of the days when the nation was in the 
making. 

Shawneetown, thanks to its Kiwanis 
club, will continue to be the oldest city 
in Illinois. It will not suffer the fate of 
Kaskaskia. 


Vancouver Kiwanis Boys’ Club 


(From page 138) 


city. It was apparent that here was the 
greatest need. They went so far as to 
investigate the possibility of securing, 
in that part of the city, at a nominal 
rental, a disused fire hall which had not 
functioned since horse-drawn fire ve- 
hicles clanged their way to the con- 
flagrations. 

No one questioned the need of prac- 
tical work here, yet the hard-headed 
business men who formed the 1936 di- 
rectorate of the Vancouver Kiwanis 
club, had to be sold the idea of providing 
the necessary funds. It was estimated 
that some $4600 would be required to 
get the club well under way and keep it 
going for the first two years. Result: 
the project was footballed back to the 
committee without a definite decision. 
Came the annual election. Dr. Murray 
Blair was chosen vice-president of the 
club for 1937 and President Leo Sweeney 
appointed Dr. Jack Davies as chairman 
of the Boys’ Work Committee. 

The new board of directors took quick 
action after a definite plan was pre- 
sented, including a budget for two years 
and assurance that the new project need 
not be a continuing objective. 

Within less than two months’ time, 
the project was unanimously adopted 
by the club membership and the first 
Vancouver Boys’ club was under way. 

When first I let it be known that I in- 
tended to record this story for The Ki- 
wanis Magazine, I was warned by Dr. 
Davies: “Whatever else you do, don’t 
talk about under-privileged boys. No 
matter what you think or even know— 
we don’t want our boys to start off with 
any inferiority complex. This is their 


club. They feel it is their club and we 


want them to continue to do so. True, 
the Vancouver Kiwanis club has contri- 
buted some $4600 towards its operation, 
but still it is and always must be, the 
boys’ own club. They must and do take 
a proprietary interest in it.” 

So well did the committee study the 
situation, and so definite were their ad- 
vance plans, it is a fact that the pre- 
liminaries were so arranged that the 
nucleus of the club already had been 
formed before Kiwanis appeared to 
come into the picture. The boys of the 
neighborhood actually were made to ask 
Kiwanis to foster their undertaking. 

One of the first steps, and I am telling 
this in steps, just in case other Kiwanis 
clubs are interested in this field of social 
work, was the selection of a director 
or manager. Kiwanis was fortunate in 
securing a young man by the name of 
George Whiten, a British Columbia boy 
who studied boys’ work in New York 
and Montreal. George is quiet spoken 
and gentle-mannered, but he has quite 
a sense of humor and a real knowledge 
of boys that belies his 25 years. Before 
anyone even knew that Kiwanis was at 
work, he had canvassed the neighbor- 
hood selected and got the boys inter- 
ested. In this way the boys were made 
to feel that it was their own undertak- 
ing and that the idea was initiated by 
them. Members may suspect the fine 
hand of Dr. Murray Blair and Dr. Jack 
Davies behind all this preliminary work, 
but, suffice it to say that, when the rep- 
resentatives of the boys called upon the 
Kiwanis committee and requested help, 
the next step was taken and Kiwanians 
found themselves working with, as well 
as for, the boys. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


It wasn’t long until the disused fire 
hall had been leased from the city, and 
carpenters were flooring the gymnasium 
and plumbers were putting extra show- 
ers in the bathroom upstairs. 

The Vancouver Kiwanis club was es- 
pecially fortunate that such a building 
was available in the district in which the 
club was needed. It solved one big 
problem and it will lessen expenses con- 
siderably, for the operating expense of 
such a club is an important item. One of 
the expenses when once the club is es- 
tablished and in running order is the 
salary of the director. 

As stated before, the elbow grease of 
the boys themselves played an important 
part in the establishment of the club. 
It was done this way: It being agreed 
that it was not to be a charity organiza- 
tion, it was fundamental that the boys 
who join would pay membership dues. 
The dues were set at $3.00 per year for 
the older boys, and $3.00 is a lot of 
money! Again, it was George Whiten 
who solved the problem. Boys who did 
not have $3.00, (and it may be stated 
that practically none had that much 
money), were allowed to work out their 
membership dues. A chart was pre- 
pared. For each evening or afternoon 
of work put in by a boy in scrubbing 
floors or painting, he was given credit 
of one cross. Thirty crosses were equi- 
valent to $3.00 (ten cents per cross). 
Technically, this may have been con- 
trary to the minimum wage laws and it 
may have been employing child labor, 
but it certainly was effective. It was 
soon found that the boys were so will- 
ing to work that it would not be possible 
to find enough work for all of the appli- 
cants who wanted to work out their 
membership fees. So, a limit was 
placed on 15 credits, or crosses, and the 
boys were told that they would have to 
pay the balance of their fees in coin of 
the realm, but not necessarily all at 
once. 


When a oo | 


ls Intereste 


It is remarkable what a boy can do 
when he is really interested. The amount 
of paint he can spread, the amount of 
soap and water he can use in scrubbing, 
is a revelation. Suffice it to say that 
within a comparatively short time, what 
had been an eyesore, was transferred 
into a spotlessly clean, spacious, airy 
club house. There is little about the 
building now, except the square tower 
and the huge sliding front doors, to re- 
mind one of the horses and uniformed 
men which occupied the old building. 

From the beginning 50 boys were 
busy. Later the number was increased 
to 90. Walls were painted, floors were 
scrubbed, furniture that had been do- 
nated was scraped, finished and re- 
paired. The grounds were raked and 
cleaned up. 

From the first day, when over 100 
boys registered their applications for 
membership, it has been a real boys’ 
club. I should tell you that membership 
is restricted to boys living in the neigh- 
borhood in which the club is located. 
Boys eligible are aged 12 to 17 years, 
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but the club intends taking in younger 
boys as soon as it can be arranged. 
At the present time there are 300 ap- 
plications for membership, and the pity 
of it is that the accommodations are so 
limited. 

In his annual report to the Kiwanis 
club Dr. Davies summarized the success 
of the club by saying: “The Boys’ Club 
membership has grown to 204 members 
between the ages of 12 to 18, with 25 
junior members who use the club two 
afternoons per week. Since its incep- 
tion 14,560 boys have spent an afternoon 
or evening under supervision of the 
club.” 


All Boys 
Are Eligible 

While the club and its facilities were 
most needed by boys without opportun- 
ities for cultural or moral development, 
all boys in the neighborhood are eligible. 
The boys who needed the club most were 
the hardest to get at first. But they are 
coming now in increasing numbers. 

The purpose of the club is to instil 
self-respect, independence and to foster 
creative ability. Definitely there are no 
such words as “under-privileged boys,” 
so far as these boys are concerned, and 
it is to be hoped that the boys will never 
see this number of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. AS someone expressed it: “We 
don’t want under-privileged adults and 
a tag fastened on an individual in child- 
hood might easily become a habit in the 
grown man.” 

Something of the work done, and a 
description of the building and its fa- 
cilities may be of interest, in case other 
Kiwanis clubs may wish to undertake 
this branch of citizen building. 

In the gymnasium mentioned, there is 
equipment for boxing, wrestling, tumbl- 
ing, pyramid building, handball, volley- 
ball, basketball, badminton, physical 
training and other indoor games. The 
gymnasium was the main floor chamber 
that housed the fire engines and equip- 
ment. A carpentry and woodworking 
shop is behind the gym and the boys who 
desire to go in for woodworking will 
have all their tools right there. A 
kitchen is equipped to allow the boys to 
indulge in “feeds,” as well as to allow 
them the opportunity of taking a course 
in plain cooking. On this floor there is 
also a dark room for amateur photogra- 
phers. 

Upstairs there is a large games room. 
It was formerly the dormitory and is 
finely proportioned with many large 
windows and a balcony across the front 
of the building. Besides small table 
games, the room is suitable for band 
practice, and one of the features of the 
club is to be a harmonica band. A 
bugle corps is planned now, an or- 
chestra is functioning as well as a glee 
elub. 

The library is a bright room with 
south and west exposures. The walls are 
lined with shelves and there are tables 
suitable for study and reference work. 

Two smaller rooms are being ysed for 
airplane model workers, stamp collect- 


ors and other handicraft and art work- 
ers. 

There is a small den for the use of 
small groups, as well as a shower room, 
for the boys are welcome to indulge in 
the luxury of baths, with ample raat 
of hot water. 

The activities which will be included | 
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STOP in 


in the club programme seem limited | 


only 
themselves. 
dozens of offers to help in the vocational 
and athletic guidance of the boys. Such 
varied activities as seamanship, 
gation, wireless, fine arts, 
philately are among the undertakings 
in which the boys may participate. 

The principle upon which the club 
works is, “Give the boys something to 
do. Keep them busy.” By accomplish- 
ing this, character-wrecking influences 
are destroyed at their source. When 


boxing and | 


by the imagination of the boys | 
From the district have come | 


navi- | 


| 


boys are given interests and contacts | 


which will help them morally and will 


teach them to use their minds and hands | 


constructively, much of the cause of 
youthful delinquency will be wiped out. 

This Boys’ Club work is not the first 
venture that the Vancouver Kiwanis 
club has used in character-building. For 
a number of years the Big Brother work 
of the Vancouver club has been out- 


standing. But, this is in addition to, and | 


different from, the Big Brother activity. 
It is reaching a different type of boy, in 
a section of the city where juvenile de- 
linquency was at its worst, and it is in- 
teresting to note that the gang leaders 
of a few months ago, today are becom- 
ing the leaders of the boys themselves, 
in doing constructive, interesting work. 


Kiwanis Education 


(From page 151) 


something about the other items in our | 


library look in your files 
phlet “Kiwanis Helps in Print.” 


for the pam- | 
If you | 


do not have a copy request Interna- | 


tional Headquarters to send you one. 

The new member on his first appear- 
ance at a luncheon will feel somewhat 
strange. Maybe you did when you were 
new. 
troduced, while he is still new. 

We are now confronted with a selec- 
tion of method for fundamental educa- 
tion. There are two such in common 
use. 


Have this new man suitably in- | 


| Dheee blades in one 


The “class method” presumes sev- | 


eral men awaiting instruction and an | 


instructor who knows Kiwanis. 
shod performance is a farce and the 
new members are the first to discover 
it. These classes can be arranged for 
an after luncheon period, at an office 
or home in the evening or on Sunday 
afternoon—any time. 

The “tutor method” is a man-to-man 
proposition. Always the well informed 
instructor, always one, or two at most, 
interested listeners. It is conducted as 
a conversational course with ample op- 
portunity for questions. The more ques- 
tions the more substantial the effort. 


A slip- | 


| GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


| 
| 


YELLOWSTONE 


On your way to or from the 
San Francisco Convention, or on any 
trip in the West, by all means visit 
YellowstoneNational Park , .. 1: nd of 
incredible wonders. Experience the 
new Red Lodge Entrance. .. the new 
HIGH-Road along the top of the 
Rockies of Wyoming and Montana. 
It’s the talk of the country. . . one 
of the marvelous sights you should 
not miss. 

Ask your Northern Pa- 
cific Agent for complete de- 
tails, time requirements, 
and costs. Or mail the cou- 
pon below, and we'll send 
you information, with 
no obligation, of course. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

"Mr. E.E. Neloom, 111 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me information and booklet on 
Yellowstone via Red Lodge HIGH-Road. 


(OI plan (2 Do not plan to attend the convention. 
(Indicate which, please) 
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THE HANDIEST 


POCKET KNIFE 
EVER DESIGNED! 


@ Neat, handy, useful and durable 
.-Brass frame, heavily chromium 
plated...Blade of finest razor steel. 


dial =. practical 


Graceful design, light weight; fine 
enough to wear on your silver, 
gold or platinum chain. 














Instantly opened or closed 
\ with one hand. No broken 
fingernails. 
Blade locks 
asily in any 
one of 3 lengths 
... really three 
blades in one. 
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THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio 
Enclosed is $1.00 for aChristy Sport Knife. 
If 1 am not entirely satisfied, | may return 
it and my $1.00 will be refunded. (Ohio 
orders add 3c for sales tax.) This offer 
good in U.S.A. only. 
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viduals who compose it living in accord 





MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 
93 years—The Woman's College of the Southwest 
Four-year fully accredited college with Fine Arts and 
Academic courses specifically designed to meet women’s 
needs. Scholarly faculty selected with view to personal- 
ized = instruction Emphasis on Individualism and 
Cultural Christian Living. Located in the Heart of 
Texas healthful climate . mild winters .. . 
scenic surroundings Spring term, January 31; Sum- 
mer, June 5: Fall, September 12. Write President, 
Gordon G. Singleton, Belton, Texas. 








Kiski Healthfully located in the 
Allegheny foothills, this well- 
established preparatory school attracts 
discriminating patronage. 
teacher-student relationship. 
succeed in leading colleges. 
Adm. Dept. Sports, golf course, pool, gym. In- 
dividual courses of study for boys, 10 to 21. 
Catalog. 

Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 59, Saltsburg, Pa. 














Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N. H. M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 
Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Van Cleve, Dayton 
Congress, Chicago 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 
National Hotel Management Company, Inc. 











| one’s fellow-men. 


Supremacy of the Spiritual 


(From page 173) 


with the teaching of Jesus Christ. 
No better principles for human living 
have ever been set forth than those of 
Jesus of Nazareth. He lived 


in an | 


era of the world’s history infinitely | 
worse than our own. He spent years of | 


meditation on the problem of how men 
could live together to form a continu- 
ing and adequate civilization, and He 
gave His life as an earnest that He 
believed that His teachings would pre- 
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vail. They may be summed up as He | BM 
summed them up Himself, in two | 


phrases 





” 


It is as true today 


as when He proclaimed it, that the only | 
basis for civilization is action along | 


the principle “he that is 
among you shall be the servant of all.” 
It is recognized that the best ruler 


| is one who makes himself the servant 


of the people. In a constitutional de- 


| mocracy, where every citizen is a king, 
| this principle of service is the only 


| basis for its 


Sympathetic | 
Graduates | 
Business | 


maintenance. All the 
world’s problems are due to the spirit 
of selfishness, and the desire for gain 
at the expense of others, and so long as 
the motive of selfishness continues to 
be the dominating one in human so- 
ciety, the world can expect no better 
conditions than it faces today. Ulti- 
mately, the Constitution itself cannot 
continue to exist in a nation where 
every individual acts basically on sel- 
fish ideals. 

George Bernard Shaw once said that 


| Jesus Christ was the only sane econ- 


omist that the world has produced. Ul- 
timately, after having tried every other 
way of living, human society will find 
that Christ was right, and that the 


| spiritual is supreme. 





The Christian church exists to put 
into effect the principles of Christ. Un- 
fortunately, the vicissitudes of history 
have turned the church into many side 
avenues of belief and practice, until it 
has become largely true that the words 
of Christ, “Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I say?” are 


greatest | 


as applicable in our day as in His own | 


time. Sooner or later, however, Chris- 
tians will realize that Christ’s way of 
living alone offers the solution for such 
a time as this. For the church is not 
an institution apart from ourselves— 
it is ws. Just as when we fail to think 


| of government as ourselves, and think 





of it as an entity apart from us, con- 
stitutional democracy breaks down, so 
equally is it true with the church. The 
Christian church does only what we do, 
because the church is us. 

The future rests with us alone. If 
we Kiwanians desire to have any kind 
of worth-while civilization in existence, 
not only for ourselves in the years to 
come, but also for our children, the 
answer rests with us, for the preserva- 


tion of our constitutional liberties is de- 


pendent upon the “primacy which we 
give to the human and spiritual, rather 
than to the material values of life.” 


| 
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“Love to God, and love to | = 


IT IS NOT TRUE 


That fish jump into the boat or chase 
fishermen on the shore in 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 


It happens occasionally but ordi- 
narily fishermen are safe from the 
tarpon, the sailfish, the bass and the 
king mackerel in 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 


Come down and catch some now, 
while the spring run is on and they 
are biting freely in 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 


Come down and saturate your soul 
in the sunshine of our beaches in 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 


Bathe in the warm waters of the 
gulf stream, play tennis with oranges 
—bowl with coconuts in 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 


Summer is now here and you can 
laugh at goose pimples and sniffles 
and cold weather in 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 
You can lie on the sand and look at 


the stars or play golf in an orange 
grove in 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 


Kiwanis meets on Mondays and we 
are dedicating a living memorial 
(Royal Palm) to you in 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 


We are a friendly people, you will 
like us and we will like you in 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 


HOLLYWOOD BUILDERS 


P.O. Box 1000 


HOLLYWOOD-BY-THE-SEA 
FLORIDA 
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Kiwanis—A Practical Program 





By WILLIAM A. FRANCIS 


Member, Kiwanis Club of New Castle, Pennsylvania 


HEN I joined Kiwanis I was 
WV totally uninformed of its 

program but of the purpose 
and practical application of it I knew 
little or nothing. It seems to me I 
merely had in mind that here was an 
opportunity to associate with men who 
represented a cross-section of the suc- 
cessful business, industrial and pro- 
fessional life of our community. It 
impressed me that men who were suc- 
cessful to themselves represented those 
things to which it was good to expose 
one’s self. 

Now, after two years in Kiwanis, I 
have come to wonder if it isn’t barely 
possible that many of those in the club 
and practically all of those who are 
eligible to membership aren’t of the 
opinion that we are just a luncheon 
club and let it go at that. 

I wonder too if there aren’t many 
who believe we assemble merely to 
listen to a little benediction, group 
singing, an address on some appro- 
priate subject and depart for our re- 
spective places of occupation somewhat 
pleased with the thought that our at- 
tendance record is intact. 

Let’s analyze that in the order of 
the foregoing paragraph: We realize, 
of course, that we are non-sectarian. 
But, do we give much thought to the 
angle that when our president requests 
someone to ask blessing upon the food 
of which we are about to partake that 
we bow our heads in reverent silence 
to the prayer of one who may not be 
oft our faith—be he Catholic, Jew, or 
Protestant. No bigotry there. It is to 
our credit that we do not think much 
about that. We are Kiwanians, and, 
therefore, we are sub-conscious build- 
ers of faith, toleration and the finer 
aspects of our innate religious train- 
ing. We are not, in this respect, 
peculiar to many other organizations, 
but at least we are of the same lofty 
attitude. 

Our group singing: The medical 
group of our club will tell us that when 
we give ourselves wholeheartedly to 
this phase of our program, we have 
relaxed and it is good for our digestion. 
At the office or factory we hold our- 
selves in restraint—sometimes take 
ourselves too seriously—but in Kiwanis 
we become ourselves—we are not 
priest, minister, or rabbi; doctor, presi- 
dent, proprietor or manager; we are 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. That’s why we 
don’t talk “shop,” “politics,” or any- 
thing else that has a more or less seri- 
ous aspect or controversial angle. 
Therefore, we build esprit de corps, 
good fellowship, and a feeling that it’s 
good to be alive. We may sometimes 
attend meeting while weighted down 
with business or professional problems, 
but over there are Tom, Dick, and 
Harry in our line of endeavor giving 
lusty, if not too melodious tone to the 





singing of “Sweet Adeline” and we take | 
courage from it and conclude if he can | 
keep his chin up who am I to be down- 
hearted, and you feel better already. 
The address is sometimes intensely 
interesting; sometimes, it is not. It is 
about the only incidental phase of our 
program. But the repartee! That’s 
something. Can you take it? You bet 
you can! It’s all in fun and you know 
it. Ask the doctor, or the physical 
culturist what the benefits are of a | 
good old-fashioned “belly laugh.” How | 
many muscles do you exercise when | 
you laugh? Oh! millions of them!— 
well a whole lot anyway; when you 
frown, well I don’t know—but they say 
the latter doesn’t help your disposition 
or your digestion. Laughter is good 
tonic, benefits health, aids respiratory 
muscles, puts air in the lungs, stimu- 
lates blood flow, peps up nerve action, 
aids mental hygiene and is contagious, | 
according to the Medical Society of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 
But these are just the highlights 
of what goes on at regular meetings. 
What about the things we do through | 
committee? We will only deal here 
with our major effort—that of being 
of helpful influence in our respective 
communities to aid those who for one 
reason or another are unable to help 
themselves. | 
When we speak of helping people, 
we do not mean a charity that main- 
tains them in their plight, but a wisdom, 
plus helpful service that lifts them out | 


of it and strengthens them against 
relapse. 
We no longer talk about environ- 


ment, we tackle it—hence ‘‘We Build.” 
The sympathetic insight and benevo- 
lence of our organization in dealing 
with human handicaps and failure have 
developed a skill in treating the causes 
of distress as well as the effects of it. 
There are misfortunes and malad- 
justments that require a special kind 
of personal help. We of Kiwanis be- 
lieve the highest form of service, with- 
out regard for race or creed, is to help 
another to help himself. Therefore, if 
we can provide medical assistance that 
will aid an unfortunate to take his 
place in the affairs of our community; 
provide a wheel chair that will broaden 
his horizon or enable him to lessen 
the burden on somebody else and 
hasten the day when he can be use- 
fully engaged in a serviceable pursuit; 
provide glasses that will increase his 
vision and general usefullness to so- 
ciety, we have made a fair contribution 
to the welfare of the community and | 
have made a gesture that builds hope | 
in the breast of the unfortunate and | 
an increasing regard on his part for | 
the thoughtfulness of those who can | 
take time out from a busy day to lend 
a helping hand. 


Kiwanis is not the only agency de- | 
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CONVENTION BOUND 


cHICAGG 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


AND 


ee CFIC 
Route yourself via... 


THE 


OLYMPIAN 


2 PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 





Going to or returning from the San Francisco 
convention of the Kiwanis International, plan 
to see the scenically beautiful and commer- 
cially interesting Northwest. Low fares apply 
via Seattle, Tacoma or Portland; stopovers 
anywhere. Go one way and return another. 


The route of the air conditioned, roller 
bearing OLYMPIAN is electrified for 656 miles 
over the Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots and Cas- 
cades—a tremendous engineering achieve- 
ment that provides a delightful experience 
in smooth, clean, silent travel. Finest modern 
sleeping car equipment, observation -club 
car—barber, valet, ladies’ lounge, radio— 
and open observation cars through the 
mountains. Meals, in new commodious 
dining cars, that make men happy. 


Let us help you plan your itinerary. 


L. M. JONES 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road 
Union Station, Chicago, IIl. 
3102A-4 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 








EFFICIENT 
— Sernvice. 


HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 
: EMIL EITEL - KARL EITEL - ROY STEFFEN 








Your Magazines 
Should Be 
Bound 


Specially made binders are 
available for caring for your 
Kiwanis Magazines for the 
year. It’s the only way you 
can really be sure you have 
preserved those articles you 
desired to keep. With the 
year’s index in the December 
number your Kiwanis Maga- 
zine material becomes readily 
accessible. 


The binder is made of a spe- 
cial process material that 
gives the appearance of tooled 
leather in brown with em- 
bossed emblem in goid. One 
copy at a time can be placed 
in the binder until the entire 
year is completed. 


The Price is $2.50 


with a charge of 25 cents extra 
if the Club name is imprinted. 


Order from 


Kiwanis International 
McGraw-Hill Building 
520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, U.S.A. 











voted to work of this character. We 
believe, however, as Builders we are 
specifically dedicated to this work. As 
Builders we can think of no loftier 
purpose than to take a prominent part 
in a program of doing all we possibly 
can in alleviating human suffering. We 
do not wear our benefactions on our 
sleeves. We prefer to hold anonymous 
the names of recipients of our efforts. 
Nor do we take our work and responsi- 
bilities lightly. We are not a charitable 
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organization nor a philanthropy in the 
generally accepted meaning of the 
term. 

We merely believe that if we succeed 
in materially encouraging those in 
the throes of defeat; if we succeed in 
building a practical program around 
the Golden Rule; if we succeed in pro- 
viding a fair measure of assistance to 
those less fortunate; we believe we 
have lent something tangible to our 
slogan “We Build.” 


And the Show Goes On 


night stands for a traveling vaud- 

eville troop out in Brookings County, 
South Dakota. 

The troop is made up mainly of 
Kiwanians, and the one-night stands 
are in various rural community halls 
and school houses throughout the area 
surrounding Brookings. 

Each Friday night in the fall, winter 


| si a continuous performance of one- 





= and spring, you’ll find a group of mem- 


| bers of the club loading into cars and 

driving to various points within twenty 
| or thirty miles of town. When they 
arrive, they take over the rural com- 
munity meeting and furnish a com- 
plete program. 

These rural programs are now in 
their fourth year. They were started 
in 1935, when “Larry’’ Olsen was 
president of the club. Originally, it 
was the intention to send notices to 
the rural teachers of the county and 
other rural residents who presided 
over clubs, announcing the availability 
of the entertainment. A mailing list 
was built up, but not a single notice 
was ever sent out. 

Two or three schools heard of the 
club’s intentions and got in on the 
ground floor. After the first few pro- 
grams were presented, the club was 
deluged with requests—so many that 
53 programs were presented the first 
year, and that meant doubling up on 
a lot of Friday nights. 


Cash Basis Better 
than Accrual for 


Small Concerns taxes because of 


reporting and 


onan accrual basis. This form of re- 
porting is necessary with large con- 
cerns but need not be so with small 
firms. The difference lies in the fact 
that by the cash basis you pay only on 
cash actually received and paid out 
during the year. To change your meth- 
od, permission must be obtained from 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


ern Stock Or 
Other Values 





keeping their books 


Facts Alone Gov- |N TWO recent 
court cases it has 


been ruled that the 
Commissioner has 
no power to arbi- 


By C. ARTHUR MITCHELL 
Chairman, Publicity Committee, Kiwanis Club of Brookings, South Dakota 


Early programs featured magic 
tricks, done by an expert amateur 
magician who teaches college on the 
side, and musical numbers by various 
Kiwanians and their families. Since 
then, programs have included every- 
thing under the sun. 

Lectures on physics and scientific 
phenomena, travelogues, talks on gov- 
ernment, on applied science in agri- 
culture ... yes, even lectures on 
finger-printing and the actual finger- 
printing of persons attending the talks 
have been included, along with many 
appearances of a harmonica band from 
the school of agriculture at South 
Dakota State College. 

Today, the club finds its requests 
for programs undiminished, with in- 
vitations coming from groups which 
already have been entertained, as well 
as new ones. Recently three programs 
were given under the club’s sponsor- 
ship on a single Friday evening. 

Club members believe it’s the one 
best idea ever hit upon for ending the 
mutual distrust that too often springs 
up between town and country. “It 
brings the farm folks closer to us— 
lets them know we’re human,” one 
Kiwanian who has appeared on many 
of the programs said. 

So if your club is looking for a new 
idea to use in improving town-country 
relations, why not try this one? 


What To Do About Taxes 


(From page 148) 
ANY concerns 
ovérpay their 


trarily determine values nor may Regu- 
lations enforce or restrict methods of 
determining stock or other values. 
Facts alone must fix such values. 


Husband and EMEMBER that 
Wife you have the 

option of filing a 

joint return or two 
separate returns. Sometimes it makes 
a whale of a difference in taxes. One 
such case recently adjusted reduced 
the taxes over $300.00. 


Long Term Con- AXPAYER has 
tracts the option of re- 
porting income 
from such con- 
tracts on the cash or accrual basis as 
he prefers. 
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~The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


| Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
| of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 

















Q. Does a board of a Kiwanis club 
have the right to enter into contract or 
agreement that might mean a financial 
transaction without submitting the mat- 
ter to the club for approval? Can they 
appropriate funds for certain things 
such as the expenses of a delegate to a 
convention without the approval of the 
membership? Can they approve a loan 
to high school or college students with- 
out club approval? In case a show is 
sponsored, who has the right to say how 
the money is to be used, the board or 
the club? Does the club have a right 
to take action on the matters which 
have been approved or rejected by the 
board? (Secretary) 


A. It seems to me that these are 
needlessly recurring questions if there 
is a sound operating relationship be- 
tween the board and the club. The by- 
laws of your club in Section 4 of Arti- 
cle VII definitely state: ‘The board of 
directors shall determine the policies 
and activities of the club, elect and dis- 
cipline members, approve the budget, 
approve all bills, take counsel with com- 
mittees, and have general management 
of the club.” 

Now, regardless of by-law authority, 
there is a practical side to the manage- 
ment of a Kiwanis club, and in my opin- 
ion, the board of directors is most un- 
wise when it proceeds to contract and 
obligate the club to an activity, par- 
ticularly a financial transaction of any 
size, without getting the opinion of the 
club as a whole. I do not see how a 
show could possibly be successful unless 
the membership of the club was in fa- 
vor of it, and I do not think it would 
be wise for a board of directors to con- 
tract such a major obligation before 
having the opinion of the club. In the 
matter of routine business, such as the 
appropriation of funds for the expenses 
of delegates to a convention, I believe 
that such routine matters are in the di- 
rect province of the board of directors 
as a normal operating function. If 
your club has adopted as an activity 
student loans, then I believe the final 
operation of the loan fund should be in 
the hands of the board of directors. The 
club members have a right to know 
what the money is going to be used for 
before any show is put on in the club’s 
name. In fact, I would think you would 
have to know that as a matter of prac- 
tical operation in order to promote the 
show in your community. 

The club certainly has a right to re- 
quire the board to make a report of its 
action. The board is elected by the 


club and the club at any time can re- 
quire the board to make an account of 
its stewardship. The same holds true 
with the right of the club to overrule a 
decision of the board of directors al- 
though this certainly ought to be a most 
unusual occasion because if the board 
of directors has given the proper con- 
sideration to the matter, they are prob- 
ably more familiar with it than are the 
members of the club. 

My own policy when president of a 
Kiwanis club was to take all matters in- 
volving plans for activities and finance 
beyond routine operation to the mem- 
bership of my club who after all were 
the ones who were going to pay the bill 
or raise the money. After they adopted 
the program, the details were worked 
out in the board with the codperation 
of the proper committees. It has al- 
ways been my personal opinion that 
it is difficult to get the full codperation 
of the club unless you give them the op- 
portunity of having something to say 
about what the program of the club 
is going to be. After they agree to a 
certain program, I would never hesitate 
to put the pressure on in the carrying 
out of that program. A club does not 
want to be pestered with detail, but 
they do like to have something to say 
about the general program of the club. 








Q. Why could we not have a clearing | 


house for information on different pro- 
jects that are sponsored by clubs in 
order that these could be passed along 
to other clubs? (President) 

A. We do have at 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; and we list the pro- 
jects in the annual Activities Book each 
year. 


Q. How about collecting luncheon fees 
as a part of the dues? (President) 

A. I should not advise it in a large 
club such as yours. It works very well 
in small clubs that are faced with food 
guarantees. 


Q. Should the minutes of weekly 
meetings be kept? (Secretary) 


A. A brief record should be kept of 
every meeting. 
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UNDERWOOD 
MASTER ... 





REASONS 
for il easy TOUCH 


Every key of the Underwood 

can be individually ad- 
justed to the fingertips of the 
operator. 


The typist can vary the ten- 

sion of all keys at will by a 
mere flick of her finger from a 
normal typing position. 


Telephone for a free trial of the 
new Underwood Master. Know 
why it is replacing outmoded ma- 
chines everywhere. It’s the real 
typewriter sensation of the year. 


The New 
UNDERWOOD MASTER 


ypewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD’ ELL 1OT T FISHER 
Adding Machines, Typewriters, Accounting 
Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other 
Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 

















KIWANIS 
ROAD SIGNS 


Desirable every 
community. Design 
drawn by an artist, 
modeled in clay by a 
sculptor, reproduced 
in wax and cast into 
a metal pattern, hold- 
ing its shape indefi- 


for 


18” Kiwanis Emblem with 
8r25" plate. Silicon Alum- 


tnu finished in bi da : - . 
gold cr yellow. as illuerana, mitely. Available in 
$12.00 complete. 18” and 30” only. 


Prices are reasonable. 


scriptive folder upon request, which 


[ser will gladly send you our de- 
does not obligate you in any way. 


RABUN BRONZE FOUNDRY 


2111 Belgrave Avenue 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 
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We collect NEW JOKES & TIMELY 
FACTS for speakers, salesmen, admen, 


Kiwanis clubs; mailed monthly; $1.00 
for 2 months, $5.00 a year 
We write speeches to order and have 


a complete selection of prepared talks 


for all purposes 
A humorous Kiwanis Ledies’ 


National Reference Library 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland,Ohio 


Night Program, $5.00 








Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Catalog “F”’ 
"HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL 









Minstrels \ 


Unique First Parts for complete 

4 show with special songs and 
choruses. Make-up. Cateleg Free. 

[ v.08. 0enison & Cou 203 W. Wabash, Dept. 118, ames 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. HH. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 














PARTY FAVORS BANNERS 
BADGES CLUB SUPPLIES 
SOUVENIRS, ETC., ETC., ETC 


All shown in our No. 96 Club Catalog 
Now Ready 
Write for your copy today 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING oO. 
505 S. Wells St. 











FOR YOUR BANQUET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


(3 for the price of one) and be sure of a successful evening. 
Terms very reasonable, Send for Brochure 


AXEL W. CHRISTENSEN, Suite 717-K, Kimball Hall, Chicago, II 





[RAISE MONEY 


With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 
of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 





In Canada, London, Ontario 





t FOSTORIA, OHIO 





In Memoriam 


James M. Anderson, Toronto, Ohio, 


| president for 1938. 


Dr. Frederick G. Badge, Somerville, 
Massachusetts, past president. 

J. B. Bond, Toccoa, Georgia, past 
president. 

W. S. Brock, San Benito, Texas, past 
president. 


Frank A. Cooke, 
past president. 

George E. Crothers, 
consin, past president. 

Dr. Charles P. Dolan, Worthington, 
Minnesota, past president. 

Frederick L. Flinchbaugh, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, past president. 

Arthur M. Gable, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, past president. 


Hollywood, Florida, 


Neillsville, Wis- 


W. Claude Irby, Rome, Georgia, past 
president. 
Walter P. Jensen, Waterloo, Iowa, 


past president. 
William J. Lewis, 
president. 
J. B. Lockwood, 
past president. 
Arch G. McQuagge, Clearwater, 
ida, past president. 


Harlan, 


Iowa, past 
Muskegon, Michigan, 


Flor- 


Charles Markus, Belmar, New Jersey, 
president for 1938. 
Wm. B. Morrow, Walton, New York, 


past president. 

George W. Morse, Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, Canada, past president. 

Dr. A. J. Pullen, Fond du Lac, 
consin, past president. 

Dr. Herman Schlundt, Columbia, 
souri, past president. 

Winfred A. Stambach, Pnglewood, 
Chicago, Illinois, past president. 

Charles CC. Trine, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, past president. 


Wis- 


Mis- 
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International Headquarters 
Stenographer Honored 


WO hundred words a minute and 

the diamond medal.” That’s the 
way “The Gregg Writer,” official publi- 
cation of the famous Gregg College, tells 
the story of Miss Doris Meisenheimer, 
stenographer for Assistant Secretary 
George W. Kimball at Kiwanis Inter- 
national Headquarters Taking up 
shorthand after finishing her academic 
studies Miss Meisenheimer studied at 
Gregg College and graduated from the 
regular course of study with high hon- 
ors. Her desire to reach greater 
heights took her back for the court re- 
porting course and definite application 
brought “two hundred words a minute 
and the diamond medal.” 


Oldest Baltimore Kiwanian Dies 


Members of the Baltimore, Maryland, 
club are going to miss Theodore F. 
Krug, oldest Baltimore Kiwanian, who 
died the first day of the new year after 
eighty-four years of helpful and con- 
structive endeavor. “Daddy” Krug, as 
he was known to young and old, was a 
charter member and very proud of his 
membership in Kiwanis, as Kiwanis 
was proud of him. Year after year his 
name was found in the lists of those 
whose attendance was one hundred per 
cent. 


Correction 


In the “In Memoriam” of the Febru- 
ary issue of The Kiwanis Magazine the 
death of Kiwanian R. Edward Johnston 


was listed and it was inadvertently 
stated that he had been a prominent 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Co- 


lumbus, Ohio. It should have been Co- 
lumbus, Mississippi. 





has come too. 
rest. It is not 
hooses Winter, 
snd there, the 
whispers,—resting. 
And so it is with friends. 


by them in the hearts 


a drab 
and Rever 
robe 


ermine 


faith in all 


things beca 
cause Winter 
were i, 


And so it is with friends. 





RODERICK H. McDONALD, FRIEND 
A tribute to the former Secretary of the Carolinas District 


INTER has come and in its quietude something of peace 
Fields and gardens, 
season nor 
ie—exquisite 
and a garden smiles, 


Winter comes, 
are warm and smiling. 


forest and stream of great and good intent and attainment 

uched by them sustain us, shelter us and refresh us as, 

spiritually together, journey through the endless To- 
ry eh “ 

And so it is, Roderick our end, with you. Winter has 

us, yet deep in our hearts your smile is warm and 

Through all our Yesterdays are rainbow gardens and 

een fields because you stood with us there and your 

friendly spirit touched them. All through our Tomorrows 

there will be much of aentleness, more of helpfulness, greater 


ause we sto d together Yesterday, be- 
has come to us to 
the heart of you a garden smiled, 
f a stream of kindness flowed on and on and on. 


of quietude and Beiecrgs Pious Gardener of Reverie, Su- 
preme Architect of Tomorrow. 


Secretary, Minnesota-Dakotas District. 


forests and streams, 
drear, for Christmas 
magic—lifts, here 
a forest 


but gardens made 


Field, 


day, because always deep in 
a forest whispered, a field 


nter comes and it is a season 


—ARMISTEAD GRADY, 
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Does your club have a banner? 
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They are a source of a great deal of pride and materially help dress up 
any meeting room. They are especially appropriate for inter-club meetings 
and any special gatherings. Note prices in Supply Catalog or write. 

Perhaps you do have a banner but the emblem is outmoded. There is 


only one official emblem and it is the one indicated in the accompanying 
picture. The cost will not be prohibitive (providing your banner is in good 


shape) to change the old emblem for a new one. 


and modernize the emblem. 


920 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





An inquiry will make it possible for you to keep the old banner waving 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
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WEST OF THE ROCKIES! 


From Vancouver in British Columbia down to San Diego in Southern 

California the Pacific coast offers its glories to visitors who will attend 

the twenty-second annual convention of Kiwanis International in 
San Francisco, June 26 to 30. 





